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Events of the eek. 


THE week has produced a marked change in the 
fortunes of the Government, and its relations with Par- 
liament. On Friday night it was defeated by a combina- 
tion of Labor men and Conservative Protectionists on a 
clause of the Aliens Bill, which excepted from its general 
exclusion of foreign pilots a handful of French seamen 
who, under the compact of 1913, are allowed to take ships 
into one or two of our ports. Apparently, the Labor 
Party did not intend to stand with the anti-alien faction 
for the complete exclusion of foreign pilots. But it wished 
to beat the Government, and was disinclined to take the 
petty exception they offered. With these forces, the Inde- 
pendent Liberals being for the most, part neutral, the 
Government was defeated by a majority of seventy-two, 
and for an hour or so there were panic-stricken counsels 
and parleyings, ending in the usual resort to a deal with 
Downing Street, to which, however, Labor was not a 
party. The anti-aliens gave way on the question of 
French pilotage, and gained heavily on their main policy 
of a Chinese wall against foreign immigrants, the Govern- 
ment thus buying its way back to office at the cost of a 
great and valuable principle of British policy. 


* * = 


Tue incident had further consequences. The Prime 
Minister chose the moment for “sacking’’ the War 
Cabinet and reverting to the pre-war or Asquithian 
method of Government. In future there will be a 
Cabinet of twenty, including men of the most unequal 
powers and intluence, and yielding a Unionist majority 
of two. The change is a mere reversion unaccompanied 
by any kind of reform. One or two war posts disappear, 
but there is no co-ordination of functions, no reduction 
of the Cabinet to, say, a round table of a dozen, no cure 
of the incessant evil of overlapping as between the 
Departments. Mr. George merely sets up again the 
thing which he used as a missile to kill the Asquithian 
Administration. Nevertheless, things will not be as they 
were. Even this Parliament has shown its teeth, and 
has now to deal, not with a small and secret 
Directorate, but with an old-fashioned Cabinet, existing 











| presumably under the rule of collective responsibility, 


each member of which it can assail. Its next 
business is to re-attach the Prime Minister to his place 
on the Treasury Bench. Mr, George is ready to pledge 
himself to a single weekly attendance. That adds to the 
affront of an absentee Premiership without removing its 
injury. The connection of the Prime Minister with the 
Commons should be normal and continuous, and the 
House, by calling constant attention to the Prime 
Minister’s absences, can soon re-establish it. 
* * * 

MEANWHILE, the problem of finance has been subject 
to a double mystification. Lord Milner’s reply to 
Lord Buckmaster’s demand for more taxation was a flat 
denial of the Chancellor’s and the nation’s pessimism. 
He enlarged (rightly enough) onthe country’s “ immense’’ 
potential wealth, and powers of recovery ; and denounced 
a reduction in the education vote or the health services. 
And he denied the crisis. But the crisis re-appeared 
worse than ever, in the Chancellor’s revised estimates 
for the current and also for a supposititious “ normal ”’ 
year. The former admitted that the estimated deficit of 
250 millions was a gross under-statement; the new 
calculation being for 473} millions, and the increase of 223 
millions being due to a growth of 191 millions in 


| expenditure, and a loss of over 32 millions in revenue. 


The classical increase was, of course, Mr. Churchill’s, that 
fruitful parent and assiduous nurse of all extravagance. 
The Army Estimates had actually grown from 287 


| millions to 405 millions, a leap of 118 millions! As 


Mr. Webb points out, even this is an under-estimate, and 
if we except realization of stock and _ tricky 
transferences from one department to another, the gross 
expenditure on armed defence is between 800 and 900 
millions. The only legitimate cause for hope is the 
elasticity of the tax revenue. That is going up fast and 
is a witness to the country’s hard work and high 
productivity. As for the gross capital debt, it 
was fixed at £8,000,075,000, an increase of 390 
millions, and for the unannounced “normal ’’ 
year, with its imaginary’ balance, the first 
estimate of 766 millions was abandoned as inadequate, 
and a total of 808 millions admitted. As this assumes 
no bread subsidies, no deficits on coal or railways, a great 
reduction in fighting costs, and a stagnating social 
service, it is probably a grave under-estimate. A 
thousand millions should be nearer the mark. 


* * * 


Tue White Paper made a new political situation. 
Two votes of no confidence were instantly put on the 
paper. The Labor Party tabled one resolution declaring 
the expenditure on war services “unjustifiable,” and 
demanding a capital levy and the impounding of war 
fortunes ; and the Liberals produced another, calling for 
“drastic ’’ dealing with the expenditure and the debt. 
The Cecilian Tories demanded a Parliamentary veto on 
expenditure. The Government’s first intention was clearly 
one of confession and amendment. Their official resolution 
asked Parliament to support them in a policy of economy. 
Their second thought was to deny the impeachment. Mr. 
Chamberlain was accordingly instructed to paint a 
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picture of restored finance without any effort (beyond 
the sweat of the workmen) to restore it. 


* * * 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S announcement was that no new 
taxation was to come next year, the debt would go on, but 
there would be a sinking fund of one-half per cent. ; there 
was to be no capital levy, and only an inquiry into a tax 
on war fortunes; we could even spare fifteen millions for 
our Tsarist friend, Denikin. True (as Mr. Churchill 
explained later on) there had been some disappointments. 
For example, we had asked Germany for 70 millions in 
payment of the cost of our occupation of her land, and 
had only got one; and the War Office had also made 
some trifling miscalculations on the subject of demobiliza- 


tion, Egypt, Afghanistan, Mesopotamia, Turkey, and - 


other parts of the world. But in spite of these 
unimportant errors, the real increase in 
Army expenditure was not 118 millions, but six. Mr. 
Chamberlain added fresh evidence of the Government’s 
zeal for economy. The subsidies were to disappear, save 
the allowance for unemployment, which the House is to 
have the power to resume. The rich will be 
left untaxed ; and the hole in the Budget will be filled 
up with the sales of stores. As for the floating debt, as 
the “ Daily News ”’ says, it will float on, and the country 
may sink or swim in it. In any case let some one élse pay, 
and prices soar as high as they will. 


* * * 


Ir is now clear that for the second time this year 
the attempt of Yudenitch and the “ White’’ Russians 
to take Petrograd by a rush has definitely failed. Last 
week we recorded a halt in the advance: it has now 
become a retreat. Yudenitch still holds a line that comes 
at one point within fifteen miles of Petrograd, but he can- 
not repair the railway behind him, which the Reds blew 
up, nor has he sufficient road transport. If that correctly 
summarizes his position, he can hardly escape a further 
retreat, though with the aid of the British crews of his 
tanks, he is said to be fighting stubbornly. Esthonia, 
most enigmatic of little States, half bickers with him, 
half helps him, and all the while keeps sending word to 
the Bolsheviks that she is still ready to negotiate with 
them. Such messages may, of course, mean only that 
the Esthonian Government has to humor its own 
Socialists, while avoiding a breach either with Yudenitch 
or with the Entente. From the other fronts there is 
little important news. There is no doubt that Denikin 
has lost Orel, Vozonesh, and some places south of Kiev, 
and still retreats at these three points, but in other 
sectors of his ‘‘ line,’’ he claims some small advances. The 
fact is that there is no line at all. Small forces seek 
contact over vast distances. We may probably assume at 
the least that the march on Moscow will go no further 
this winter. Koltchak, meanwhile, has again lost 
Tobolsk, and is once more drifting eastwards. 


* * * 


THE intense anxiety of General Yudenitch and his 
backers of the “ Times” and the “ Temps ”’ to enlist the 
Finns for an attack on Petrograd is, of course, a clear 
enough admission that the Russian “ Whites’’ cannot 
take the city unaided. The “Times” has not lost all 
hope, but the “ Morning Post’ realizes that the Finns 
will not move. They seem to have no objection in prin- 
ciple, but also no zest for the adventure. Their terms are 
simple and definite. They want to be paid for their 
trouble—£20,000,000 by one account, £4,000,000 by 
another, is said to be their figure. They want a definite 





recognition of their independence by the Russian counter- 
revolution. They ask also for a precise mandate from 
the Entente, and finally they claim territory on the 
Arctic coast and in Karelia. There is, it seems, much 
difficulty even now in extracting from the Russian 
“ Whites ’’ a binding pledge to respect the sovereignty of 
Finland. Exiles are notoriously great dreamers, but the 
persistence of the “Whites” in clinging to their 
maximum (Holy Russia, one and undivided) would seem 
remarkable if we did not remember how they stood out 
for Constantinople even in the spring of 1917, with the 
Russian front already in dissolution. As for the subsidy 
to Finland, the “ Times,’’ calling in one column for 
economy, expects us in the next to spare this sum for 
the pleasure of taking Petrograd. How much should 
we next have to pay to hold it? 


* * * 


THERE are signs that our ruinous finances may at 
last put an end to our active responsibility for the 
Russian adventure. Answering Colonel Wedgwood on 
Monday, Mr. Cecil Harmsworth made the statement 
that we are not at present giving either funds or supplies 
to Koltchak (Does that mean that the Americans are 
supplying him?), “nor do we contemplate furnishing 
supplies indefinitely to General Denikin.’? The Supreme 
Ruler has been out of favor for some months. At 
Viadivostock he seems to be in open feud with the Allied 
authorities, who have ordered his troops out of the 
town. He lives precariously by selling alcohol (which the 
Bolsheviks have prohibited) aad raising loans from 
American banking syndicates. Are these bankers, we 
wonder, the same who, by German accounts, financed 
Bermondt and the Russo-German legion in the 
Baltic? The Foreign Office phrase about Denikin 
seems to suggest that he may have been given some 
time-limit in which to take Moscow. Meanwhile 
we note the remarkable sidelight on the humanity 
of the “ Whites’? conveyed in the statement of the 
“Times’’ correspondent, that out of Yudenitch’s 
prisoners taken in the rush to Petrograd “ only twenty- 
seven of the Red Commissioners taken have been shot.’’ 
One would like to know how many of these officials were 
spared. The fact is, we believe, that the Whites shoot 
out of hand every active political Bolshevik whom they 
catch. Denikin’s pogroms were so horrible that we 
hear our own men could hardly be restrained from 
firing on him. 


% * * 


Tue Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate has now “reported ’’ to the House fifteen 
reservations to the Peace Treaty. With the exception 
of one which dissents from the Shantung settlement, all 
the more important of these reservations relate to the 
Covenant of the League. The effect of them all is the 
same. They declare substantially that America is bound 
absolutely by none of the obligations imposed by the 
Covenant, and that in every vital matter Congress 
remains the sovereign judge as to whether America will 
act with the League and observe its policy and procedure. 
The most drastic and unexpected of these reservations is 
the last, which was actually proposed by a Democrat, 
Senator Reed. It knocks out the whole basis of the 
League by rejecting compulsory arbitration. America 
by this reservation “reserves to itself exclusively the 
right to decide what questions affect its honor or its vital 
interests,” and “ declares that such questions are not to 
besubmitted . . . either to arbitration,” or to any other 
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process of conciliation laid down by the Covenant. Other 
reservations had already disposed of the absolute obliga- 
tion to defend the integrity and independence of other 
Member-States under Article X., made Congress the sole 
interpreter of the scope and meaning of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and even reserved to Congress the right to 
refuse to join in a commercial boycott of a State which 
has broken the Covenant. If these réservations are 
carried, America will enter the League as an unpledged 
member. 
* * * 

Tue Republicans have the necesary majority in the 
Senate, and reservations can be carried by a bare 
majority. The Party seems to be nearly solid, and has 
the support of one or two Democrats. Mr. Wilson’s 
friends appear to despair of defeating or even seriously 
modifying these reservations by a straight vote. Their 
tactics are, therefore, to threaten that if these reserva- 
tions are carried, they will defeat the whole Treaty, 
which can be done by a minority, for ratification requires 
a two-thirds majority. Their reckoning is that the 
country wants formal peace, and that Senator Lodge 
would not dare to incur the responsibility for holding up 
the Treaty. That is a calculation which we at this 
distance cannot check, nor is it quite certain that the 
Democrats have even the requisite third of the votes 
required for these rather desperate tactics. Much may 
obviously happen in six weeks, but as the anarchy 
in Europe continues, the position of the Republicans is 
strengthened. The root of the whole difficulty is that 
average Americans shrink from the risk of incurring any 
responsibility for our distracted Continent. 


* * # 


Lorp Curzon, who has acted as caretaker at the 
Foreign Office during the long absence of Mr. Balfour in 
Paris, becomes Foreign Secretary this week, and Mr. 
Balfour exchanges places with him, and will henceforth 
be Lord President of the Council. Mr. Balfour has been 
a notoriously poco-curante Foreign Minister. He kept 
little grip on the details of his office, and allowed himself 
to be elbowed out of the way in most of the larger matters 
which happened to interest the Prime Minister. Lord 
Curzon will certainly be a more capable and consistent 
Minister, and his temperament will not brook the 
unceremonious interference of the Premier in the affairs 
of his Department. Mr. Balfour’s influence, so far as it 
went, told neither for humanity nor for a liberal handling 
of foreign questions. Lord Curzon is, of course, the 
typical Tory Imperialist. Under him we must expect 
a much firmer and more consistent course, dictated solely 
by a somewhat narrow and materialist view of British 
interests, economic and strategical, with a strong bias in 
favor of expansion, especially in the Middle East. The 
House of Commons takes so little interest in foreign 
affairs, and asserts itself so seldom, that one is not 
disposed to raise much objection to the appointment of a 
Peer to this great office. The Lords debate such questions 
more often and more seriously than the Commons. 


* * * 


THE controversy concerning a Capital Levy, stimu- 
lated by the financial situation, has now become a subject 
of first class interest. Of those engaged in it three divi- 
sions of opinion are apparent. Some are advocating a 
levy on war wealth only, trusting to carry with them 
the general verdict that no one has a right to large 
fortunes made when other men are fighting. This levy 
is supported by many men who were rich before the war, 
and by such pleas as those of Lord Beaverbrook that 
only by a levy on war wealth can a general levy on wealth 








be averted. It is also supported by him on the ground 
that the handing over of the demand for it to the Liberal 
and Labor Parties would put the Coalition in a hopeless 
position amongst the electors. Such a levy, however, 
is being opposed by rather pedantic theoretical Socialists. 
They seem to be afraid that the demand for a general 
capital tax on wealth will be directed into narrow 
channels of attack on profiteered wealth, and exhaust 
itself there with little result. They offer reasons for the 
belief that with necessary exceptions granted, and an 
allowance made for the natural growth of profits in war 
time, a complicated machine of assessment and exception 
would only grind out an inconsiderable amount of wealth 
for the paying off of debt. They want the Capital Levy 
on all wealth and nothing else. 


* * * 


A THIRD section which seems to include the Labor 
Party in Parliament and most of the Radicals who are 
advocating the principle, are prepared for both these 
arrangements. They are ready to make a first levy 
on wealth and a special levy, on a higher graduated scale, 
on war wealth. They recognize that the chief difficulty 
in a Capital Levy—an equitable system of valuation—is 
as manifest in the one case as the other. A Capital Levy 
on war wealth would require two valuations, one of which 
could be used subsequently or simultaneously for a Capi- 
tal Levy on all wealth. Certainly the general moral 
sentiment of the community that wealth accumulated in 
war-time cannot complain if it is asked to contribute a 
substantial proportion to paying off war debt cannot be 
neglected. That sentiment is overwhelming. It is 
sustained by the memory of all who have during the war 
suffered, lost, and died. As we understand Mr. Asquith’s 
pronouncement at the Central Hall, he has declared 
definitely in favor of a levy on war wealth and for a 
committee to investigate the practicability and desir- 
ability of an additional general graduated levy on wealth 
to pay off war debt. This was the position of Mr. Justice 
Astbury in his letter to the ‘‘ Times,’’ and of most men 
who have seriously considered the subject. 


* * * 


Tue International Economic Conference, organised 
by the “ Fight-the-Famine Council,’’ will bring together 
next week in London many of our most competent 
economists, including some, like Sir George Paish, who 
lately saw the condition of Central Europe for them- 
selves. There is no conflict of evidence as to the shortage 
of food, the ill-health and degeneracy of the children, and 
the paralysis of industry and transport throughout 
Central and Eastern Europe, nor is there much difference 
of opinion as to the remedies. The Conference will serve 
three ends. It will put pressure on our Government, 
instruct our public opinion, and bring some ray of hope 
to populations which lack hope even more than they lack 
raw materials and food. The public meeting in the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on Wednesday evening, 
should mark a definite breach with the war-time 
atmosphere. The ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ has advertised the 
fact that some Germans and Austrians, drawn from the 
Pacifist and Socialist Left, may visit London during the 
Conference, though its list was, we believe, exaggerated 
and inaccurate. One is glad to note that it refrained 
from any suggestion that such a visit is undesirable or 
untimely. It is now a full year since the war ceased, and 
public opinion seems to realise with much good sense that 
the time has come to resume the normal intercourse of 
peace. It is no strain on anyone’s tolerance to meet men 
who have combated the war and the war-mind in théir 
own country. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE SINK. 


A FEw weeks ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
claimed the impending bankruptcy of this country. But 
it is possible for men to be happy in a debtors’ prison, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, having proved in August that we 
were so poor that we were drifting fast to 
ruin has discovered in October that we are so 
rich that’ we need not trouble to pay our debts. 
Even economy is no longer necessary. The White 
Paper issued last Monday staggered ‘‘ humanity.’’ The 
dope administered on Wednesday is clearly expected to 
pick the patient up again and convince him that all is 
for the best under the best of administrations. 


Let the poor work, and the rich sleep quietly in their ° 


beds, undisturbed by fear of further taxation. The 
revelations of the ‘‘ Revised Estimates’’ were indeed 
something of a blow in the face. It was not only the 
Liberal Party, or the Labor Party, which was appalled. 
Business men were upin arms. The City was in dismay. 
Rich men, and especially war-rich men, were in terror for 
their possessions. The so-called revised Estimates did 
not so much reveal a Government under which the 
national wealth was leaking away through cracks 
which might have been stopped; they showed it 
scooping up the nation’s cash and heaving it overboard. 
Suddenly the wizard’s wand is waved and the atmosphere 
changes from pessimism to boundless optimism. Al] is 
well. The Bread Subsidy is ‘‘ going shortly.’”’ The 
Unemployment Subsidy is to be settled by the House of 
Commons—a clever move to challenge members to incur 
the unpopularity of voting against a dole which the 
Government has kept on for nearly a year, without 
putting anything in its place. Above all there is to be 
no new taxation next year. Of course that does not 
mean that next year revenue will balance expenditure, 
or anything like balance expenditure. Far from it. It 
means that into next year’s Budget will be pitched as 
revenue every farthing that can be scraped up from sale 
of Government property. That property was bought out 
of borrowed money, all of which should have been devoted 
to reduce debt. In face of such a promise why need we 
worry at 100 millions wasted in Russia, an unfunded debt 
of over a thousand millions, an addition in the first year 
of peace of nearly twice the estimated amount of 250 
millions, and a total indebtedness of over 8,000 millions? 

Let us return from these obvious and fairly 
scandalous manuceuvres to the facts of the situation. 
We now know how fraudulent was the Budget which 
was presented to the world last April. The extent of the 
fraud, however, exceeds even our worst computations. 
It is not a question of a balance of a ‘‘ few millions,’’ 
though in the old days an error of such “ few millions ”’ 
would have caused the resignation of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the collapse of an adminis- 
tration. The divergence between promise and per- 
formance runs into hundreds of millions, a gulf which 
no explanation can bridge. The Navy Estimate has gone 
up by nearly eleven millions. The Civil Service 
Estimate has increased by not far short of a hundred 
millions. The Revenue is diminished by a failure to get 
in the estimated arrears of the Excess Profits Tax, and 
a failure to realize the anticipated amount from the sale 
of Government property. Despite these failures, however, 
the estimated income from the ordinary taxes will be 
reached or even increased. The fault is not with the 
country. The ccuntry is doing well. The taxes are 
coming in in increasing volume, and the Government 





builds upon the industry of the people their plan to save 
the profiteer from paying his quota. But the item 
overshadowing all others in the extravagance of its 
increase is the Army Estimate. The increase 
on figures which even as originally presented were 
an outrage, is no less than 118 millions. The 
total result shows that in the first year of Peace the 
Government calmly anticipates an addition to the 
National Debt of some 470 millions—more than two- 
thirds of the total Debt before the war, and very nearly 
double its anticipated increase as presented less than six 
months ago! 

The Army is the chief offender. The idea that the 
nation would ever find any objection to paying the 
hundreds of millions Mr. Churchill was scattering 
never entered his head. His flamboyant speech 
reveals the fear of criticism and the  barrenness 
of his explanation. He attempts to attribute 
an appreciable proportion of the Army increase 
to the railway strike. And he explains that none 
of the increase is due to any expenditure, beyond 
that of the original estimate, on the Russian adventure. 
Neither of these statements will bear examination for a 
moment. We do not believe that the railway strike of a 
week directly cost the Army one hundredth part of the 
total Army increase. Even Mr. Churchill only puts it 
at five millions. And as to Russia, we know on the 
Government’s own estimate that by August last over 
70 millions had been spent since the Armistice. The sum 
must now reach over 100 millions. There are either 
additional expenditures which were not foreseen last 
spring, or else, being foreseen last spring, were carefully 
merged among figures which discreetly hid them. 
They reveal to-day Mr. Churchill’s determination 
not to wind up, as he had promised, but to 
continue this war that is not a war throughout 
the year. Now he gleefully announces that next 
year he is going to wind up our subsidies to 
Denikin by tossing to this adventurer fifteen 
millions’ worth of Government stores, 7.e.—of the 
taxpayers’ money. On this one question of 
expenditure and policy in Russia alone the country is 
re-echoing the statement of Colonel Sherwood-Kelly at 
his court-martial—‘‘I maintain that the politician 
responsible for the waste of these precious lives and 
money in the Russian gamble should be brought to trial.’ 

But although Mr. Churchill stands out as the chief 
offender, the whole Government, with the Prime Minister 
especially, are in only less degree responsible. 
They passed in the original estimate payment from Ger- 
many of a sum of sixty-nine millions for the cost of the 
Army of Occupation of the Rhine. They could do no 
less in conformity with the promise with which they had 
doped the country—to “ make Germany pay’’ They now 
find that Germany cannot pay: as every sane observer 
told them she could not, as they knew themselves, when 
they made the promise. Mr. Churchill takes credit for 
obtaining a million—out of nearly thirty millions 
estimated! The British taxpayer will have to pay 
the balance, or rather, the British consumer of 
food and all necessaries, by a rise in prices caused 
by the inflation of the currency and more borrowing 
against non-existent assets. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that Mr. Austen Chamberlain thought fit 
to abandon half the Excess Profits tax, without putting 
anything in its place. The tax may have been 
unfair in its incidence between those who had 
started new businesses and those who had 
developed old ones. At least it was bringing 
in revenue from war and post-war profits where 
wealth actually existed as a taxable commodity. 
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But it was evident that Mr Chamberlain and 
the Treasury, in making up their Budget and calculating 
necessary taxes, were completely deceived by the spend- 
ing Departments, and, above all, by the War Office. It 
may have been no part of the duty of the Treasury to 
force up estimates which in their original form were 
obviously indefensible. But it is difficult to see how 
later on, when the deception was revealed, the thing 
should be accepted so tamely by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his mild reproach at the end of the summer 
session. Coalitions always coarsen the standards of 
Parliamentary Government, and each man is a judge of 
his own honor. But to the outside observer it is amazing 
that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill can to-day 
continue to sit in the same Cabinet. 

What remedy remains? Popular anger and dis- 
content; a futile protest in a “kept’’ Parliament; and 
a calculated optimism which takes no account of realities. 
Last spring the Government were asked to appoint an 
independent Commission of experts and non-politicians 
to examine into the perilous position of national 
finance. They refused. They were asked to appoint a 
Committee to examine into the justice and practicability 
of a levy on wealth generally, or on war wealth especially. 
They refused. They are now prepared to appoint a 
Committee of the House to discuss the possibility of a tax 
on War Profits—a tax on War Profits to be decided by a 
Committee consisting largely of War Profiteers. They are 
almost silent on methods of paying off debt, contenting 
themselves with an entirely inadequate sinking fund 
of 4 per cent. Their “ Victory Loan’’ was a hopeless 
failure. It was a failure largely because of the profound 
distrust of the whole public of the use to which the money 
will be put. That distrust is intensified every day. It 
would render any further attempt at a “ Victory Loan”’ 
equally futile. The frivolous call for a Premium 
Bond issue, trusting that a levy on wealth may 
be avoided by a gigantic national gamble sucking up 
the savings of the poor. Such madness affords no 
method of escape. Even if unexpectedly successful, it 
merely increases debt. The Government present once 
again a balance sheet of a “normal’’ Budget in a 
“normal” year. It has been received with derision. The 
Treasury officials are evidently ashamed of their handi- 
work, for they precede it with the statement (emphasized 
in italics) that the estimate is “very tentative.’’ They 
supplement it with the speculation that not next year nor 
in any known calculable year will this Budget be 
obtained, and they qualify it with the supposition that 
“all war services will have ceased, all subsidies have been 
withdrawn, no further loans made to Allies or 
Dominions, training schemes completed, and that the 
cost of labor and materials will not have increased.’’ One 
can read between the lines of these ironical sentences 
something of the contempt of the trained Treasury 
officials for the antics of our present rulers. From the 
welter, however, one fact emerges clear. No financial 
stability will ever be attained by a Government under the 
dictatorship of the present Prime Minister. This week’s 
debate shows that Mr. George has neither the intelligence 
to understand economy nor the courage to enforce it, 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
Ir is a good omen for democracy that at least one 
democratic institution has a chance of coming to 
its own again. Within the last week the House 
of Commons has realized that if it pleases it 
can be again, as it has so often been in the 





time of its country’s need, the most powerful thing 
in England. Not for the first time in its history 
it has fallen under the heel of an adventurer, and before 
a cleverly conducted conspiracy to push it from its place 
in the Constitution. The belittling of Parliament was 
not a necessary consequence of the war. It was the result 
of Mr. George’s real though unspoken belief that a demo- 
cracy could not run it. Therefore, not only did the Prime 
Minister personally ignore the House of Commons, 
and habitually absent himself from its counsels, 
but he de-Parliamentarized the government of 
the country. He destroyed the Cabinet, and 
the Cabinet theory of combined responsibility to 
Parliament. He broke the old connection between 
the House of Commons and the great administrative 
departments. The House of Commons was never 
encouraged even to think about the war, and it 
was barely spoken to on the policy of the peace. 
Downing Street, not Westminster, became the 
“hub” of Government, the seat of the traffic in real 
power, the headquarters of the directing staff, the live 
wire to the Press. Thither went the suppliants for jobs, 
the men on the make. From it a crude kind of 
industrial law was dealt out to the workmen’s unions 
and the masters of transport and production. When all 
was over and the country was still trembling with the 
excitement of the struggle, the Prime Minister con- 
trived a plan to bind Parliament to his person, and 
confront with a tied Parliament the armies returning 
from a war to make the world safe for democracy. It 
seemed easy to withhold the truth from an assembly 
elected on the device of the coupon. So the first 
Budget submitted to this unfree House was an 
imposture, and a war waged over vast districts of 
Europe was carried on without a declaration of policy or 
a submission of Estimates. The war atmosphere, the war 
Cabinet, the war laws, the war expenditure, and the war 
government by executive order, were all carried into the 
peace. The Prime Minister deputized the leadership of 
the House, and complimented it by occasionally washing 
bis hands in the palace of Westminster. 

But within the last few days the House has learned 
something that is of value to it. It has discovered that 
Mr. George’s Government cannot govern without the 
Commons, and that it is not the habit of the 
Prime Minister to stand up to anybody or any 
institution that stands up to him. Having gathered from 
his confession to Mr. Bullitt that the Prime Minister 
trembled before the “Daily Mail,’’ the House of 
Walpole and Pitt was emboldened to try a fall with him, 
with the most encouraging result. It beat him in the 
division lobby on a very small issue, which he might have 
composed if he had been in his place and at work upon it. 
And it is now engaged in forcing him to a full disclosure 
and an ample amendment of his course on the greatest 
issue of all. From the moment when the House of 
Commons opens a grand inquisition on finance, 
Mr. George’s Government enters on a new and 
reduced form of tenure. In the present state of public 
opinion it can resist no considered motion for a curtail- 
ment of expenditure. It may even have to yield to the 
Cecilian demand for a Parliamentary limit to the 
Budget. If the Commons decide to lift the veil from the 
unspeakable past of its war finance, the veil must be 
lifted. And if Parliament calls for a Committee to go 
the round of the Departments, seeking salvage of the 
national wealth that is flowing away there, the 
Committee must be granted. There is no assign- 
able limit to the powers of the Commons, if they 
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insist on associating themselves with the Executive in 
the matter of finance. An able and independent leader, 
like Lord Robert Cecil, could here raise a constitutional 
issue which will not vanish on a threat of dissolution. 
For whatever Mr. George can go to the country on, he 
will not appeal to it to rally to Mr. Churchill’s wars and 
war estimates, and hang, not the Kaiser, but a debt of 
eight thousand millions round its neck. 

Therefore, we urge the Commons, now that they 
have begun to put down usurpation from its seat, to 
forget the illicit tie of the coupon, and go on till 
their work is done and representative government 
has been fully restored. Mr. George will not oppose, 
rather he will give consent in the act of refusing it. 
Witness his instant reversion to the pre-war Cabinet. 
There is, indeed, no point, and no statesmanship, in a 
mere recurrence to the large Cabinet, formed of- 
indifferent material, unequal in authority and skill, and 
bound therefore to split up into a small inner, secret, 
confidential, all-powerful Cabal, with a large, weak, 
uninformed outer shell. From that vice of Cabinet 
government sprang the war; it will be Mr. George’s 
interest and desire to revive it. His mind, unused to full 
deliberation with his colleagues, and thence to free and 
regular communication with Parliament, will revert 
inevitably to the slipshod habit of government by talk and 
by telephone. If he had meant to govern constitutionally, 
he could always have done so. He could have reduced 
the Cabinet to a membership of a dozen, grouping 
round him the organs of the greater administrative 
functions, and restoring them to their old association 
with Parliament. He could have put himself frankly 
and unreservedly in the hands of the great assembly that 
made him, and without whose-aid no statesman who is 
not a traitor to liberty ought ever to try and govern 
England. If he had been a democrat, and a man of 
vision, he would also have said that in future he would 
make a democratic system where it did not yet exist, or 
where the spirit of democracy which sustains our national 
life had as yet been unapplied. He would have set up a 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and ordered his new Foreign 
Secretary to report regularly to it. He would have asked 
for a Grand Committee on Finance, and endowed it, as 
it can endow itself, with full powers of summoning 
witnesses from the spending departments. He might 
have seen that a country like ours, living in times like 
ours, must be free, and that great liberty of debate must 
be allowed it. The management of representative 
assemblies is a famous political art: and scores of great 
Englishmen have practised it. Why then should Mr. 
George, who does not lack the gift of persuasion, draw 
back within the network of petty Tsardom in which he 
lived during the war, and, Tsar-fashion, treat the Parlia- 
ment he made as a semi-hostile Duma? 

In that spirit he cannot govern England. He can 
defend nothing—neither his unthought-out policy nor 
his unpopular Ministers, nor his impossible estimates. 
Where a man, like Cromwell, with ten times Mr. 
George’s genius and imagination failed, a modern 
Minister, with the hounds of revolution on his track, 
is not likely to succeed. He should have tried higher. 
The change which he has at last brought about 
in the form of his Government is a change of 
expedient, not of principle. But for once he should 
have aimed at principle. He should have at 
least begun to adjust his own Government to the 
model of what all government which is not purely 
Communist is going to be. Then he might have put 
force into his own arm and the country’s. But as he 
cannot settle industry by quarrelling with Labor, nor 
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Ireland by suppressing Sinn Fein, neither can he deal 
with finance, or with Government, until he has made his 
peace with the representative system and contrived a 
new distribution of power with it. 





THE CHALLENGE TO THE LEAGUE. 


PresipENT Witson, who showed little political resource 
when he found himself pitted against European states- 
men in Paris, has often displayed a certain virtuosity 
in the tactics of American party warfare. It was 
perhaps this record of his which led most of us to regard 
the campaign of the Republican Senators against the 
League of Nations somewhat lightly. When illness 
struck him down, we still thought that the chivalry of 
public opinion might turn this accident in his favor. It 
seems that these anticipations were sanguine. Senator 
Lodge and his colleagues in the Foreign Relations 
Committee have continued the drafting of their “‘ reser- 
vations ’’ to the Covenant with remorseless logic, and 
have even surpassed the most pessimistic predictions. 
Their work is, from their own standpoint, a consistent 
and effective whole, and as one surveys it, we could wish 
that the authors of the Covenant itself had followed any 
principle with the same steadiness. 

The Republican principle is an extremely 
simple one, but it happens to be fatal to 
the League. These Senators refuse to abandon one 
jot or tittle of America’s absolute sovereignty. In 
every emergency, they insist, America as reflected in 
Congress shall be free to act with entire freedom, 
unfettered by any international contract or by any inter- 
national control. She will enter the League unpledged 
in any particular, and if she were in action to ignore 
every one of its fundamental ideas, no one would have 
the right to accuse her of bad faith. One need not dissect 
all the fourteen reservations in order to reach this 
conclusion. Two or three of them alone would justify it. 
The Committee will not admit any absolute obligation to 
refer any dispute to arbitration or conciliation, if, in 
the view of Congress, the vital interests of the United 
States are against this procedure. Further, it rejects 
the obligation defined in Article X. to defend the terri- 
torial integrity and independence of other members of the 
League, or rather it claims for Congress entire discretion 
in deciding whether it will do so. Lastly, apart 
altogether from the natural reluctance to pledge the use 
of American troops in advance, a further reservation 
even allows Congress to decide that normal economic 
relations may still be maintained with a State which 
has broken the Covenant of the League. 

One need hardly dwell on the magnitude of these 
reservations. If they were generally made, they would 
rob the League of all authority, even of moral authority. 
It could not command or coerce; it could not even call 
on its members to keep their pledged word. It might 
advise and exhort, and endeavor when crisis came in the 
midst of chaos, to improvise a coalition which could act. 
Since no Power could reckon on the pledged word of 
another, either to arbitrate when disputes arose, or to 
back the innocent when aggression occurred, we should 
all have to make our preparations on the less favorable 
assumption. When the emergency came, our adversary 
might of course be willing to arbitrate, but of course he 





might not; when others attacked us, our law-abiding 
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friends might rally to our aid, but again they might not. 
If everything turns on a vote given in the emergency 
then clearly we must reckon with all the vagaries of 
the popular mind, and with all the calculations of official 
diplomacy. If we wanted aid under the Covenant, we 
might have to work on public opinion in every member- 
State by propaganda, and then to buy over each Govern- 
ment by the usual process of barter. The result would 
be incalculable, and everyone would proceed to insure 
himself against contingencies by armaments and 
alliances. It may be said that Congress, though 
reserving full freedom would always “‘ do its duty.’’ We 
are not sure. No doubt in its present temper it would 
be ready enough to attack Germany or defend France, 
if that were the issue. But would it, for example, defend 
Germany (when she is allowed to join the League) if she 
were the victim of aggression? Would it take very 
seriously its ‘‘ duty ’’ to Latvia or Ukrainia or Bulgaria? 
That is much more doubtful. 

It is too soon to speculate minutely on the future of 
these ‘‘ reservations’’ when they come before the full 
Senate, but it would be foolish to ignore probabilities. 
The Republican Party seems to be solid, and Senator 
Lodge is obviously in earnest. He has the majority with 
him. If he carries these reservations, America can only be 
a semi-detached member of the League. That is not their 
worst effect. The real consequence of Senator Lodge’s 
victory would be the blow it would deal to the inter- 
national idea throughout the world. All Europe, thanks 
to Mr. Wilson’s missionary work, has looked on America 
as the home and the creator of the League. If she now 
takes her stand on an old-world egoistic nationalism, 
what can we expect from others who have always been 
openly sceptical of the League? If Congress will take no 
pledge, how much are the pledges worth which the others 
gave, who merely walked up to the table at Versailles 
and signed in the queue because the bigger Powers had 
done it before them? America had money and food to 
bestow; she had to be humored in this small matter. 
The plain fact is that outside this country, the neutrals, 
and the defeated States, there is very little organised 
public opinion, and still less official backing for the 
League. Is Japan, for example, going to be bound to 
arbitrate, if America will not pledge herself? If Congress 
insists that the Monroe Doctrine is exempt from arbitra- 
tion, and is subject only to its own interpretation, will 
not Japan claim a similar latitude for her own 
‘‘ regional understandings’’ as to China? We might 
even be capable of inventing a similar ‘‘ doctrine’’ in 
regard (say) to Persia. One case of defiant egoism like 
this must tend to weaken everyone’s faith in the League. 
There is much to be said for the argument of Mr. Wilson’s 
friends, that rather than accept these reservations, it 
would be better to reject the League and the Treaty 
outright. That leaves the future open, with the hope 
that, sooner or later, America might come in as a fully 
pledged member. 

One grows weary of the monotonous pessimism into 
which the present spectacle of Europe forces all who will 
open their eyes. The Peace Treaty created the need of 
a strong and benevolent central authority, but none 
emerges to fill the vacuum. The old organisations of 
power are shattered. Hapsburgs, Romanoffs, and 
Hohenzollerns did at least keep the peace in their own 
dominions, and did preserve, each under one flag, 
immense continental areas within which the common 
needs of men were met by free exchange. The 
Balkanisation of Central and Eastern Europe has ruined 
these authorities, unleashed a score of anarchic national 
appetities, and drawn at haphazard burriers across which 


men do not trade, and within which they are literally 








lying down to starve. The Sublime Council in Paris, 
instead of concentrating the forces of civilization, exerts 
at any given spot a mere fraction of the authority which 
one of these Empires used to command. If 
Roumania, for example. that pirate nation, had 
dared to behave in Budapest or Bessarabia as she 
is_ behaving to-day, one telegram either from 
Vienna or Petrograd would have brought her in 
one day to a submission which Paris cannot impose after 
interminable weeks—and never will impose. Five years 
ago, if anyone had told us the stories of the escapades of 
D’Annunzio and Von der Goltz, we should have laughed 
at the invention, as we laugh at the less probable of the 
tales of Baron Munchausen. While all the world called 
out for international government to end the relative 
pre-war anarchy, we have in fact lapsed into a chaos 
which looks like the dissolution of all authority. 

In this emergency the Sublime Council has only one 
expedient. It claps on the blockade, and sane men realize 
that even if it gains its point (which has not happened 
anywhere as yet), the social chaos will be aggravated in 
the process. This week, for example, we learn that by 
way of punishment for the doings of the Russo-German 
legion in the Baltic Provinces, the import of iron ore 
from Sweden into Germany is prohibited. That means the 
stoppage of the staple German industry, the chief means 
by which a half-starved nation might perhaps have begun 
to pay its way. Simultaneously, the blockade of Russia is 
tightened, and, sooner or later, we suppose, the one firm 
administration which Russia has evolved since Tsardom fell 
must succumb to this terrible engine, though as yet it 
shows a titanic vitality. That will mean, if we know any- 
thing of Russia, that all Russia will eventually be as chaotic 
as are Ukrainia and Eastern Siberia under Denikin and 
Koltchak to-day. The Supreme Council does not govern, 
nor does it build, and under its rule enemy Austrians 
and friendly Poles appear to fare equally ill. The credit 
of both is at zero. Everyone knows that more millions 
will die of mere cold and hunger this winter in Europe 
than fell in the war, but the prospect leaves our rulers 
cold. Here and there groups of Quaker or Swiss or 
American men and women attempt to grapple by charity 
with some little corner of the distress, while the Supreme 
Authority either ignores it or wantonly adds to it. One 
tries to hope, but where is there a sign? Paris actually 
postpones the formal] creation of the League, and in 
effect, leaves the date to Marshal Foch. Congress pre- 
pares to contract out of the League. Our Commons 
distinguishes itself by an outbreak of belated 
xenophobia. 

It might not even now be too late to save civiliza- 
tion. If that Treaty, bad as it is, were at last ratified, 
if the League disappointing as it is, were at last created ; 
if the blockades were ended, and peace with Russia 
declared, what is still sound in Europe might save itself. 
The world has still some men of vision and will. If we 
could nominate Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Hoover to a 
new Supreme Council, our first problem, the creation of 
an authority, might begin to be solved. Failing a 
strenuous effort now, the Continent will drift until the 
need of an international authority will impose itself in 
some surprising way. It may come back as autocracy— 
the Empires, after all, could make themselves obeyed. 
It may come as revolution, for all who have seen Com- 
munism at close quarters recognize that it stands for 
authority, and is moreover an international principle. 
Europe is nearing the point at which men say that any- 
thing is better than anarchy. In that mood they may 
call in Lenin, who at least can rule, or they may call back 
a Kaiser-Tsar. The chance for a Liberal League of 
Nations will not linger indefinitely. es 
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LORD CURZON AS FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
Lorp Curzon’s appointment as Mr. Balfour’s successor 
is not, of course, a surprise, but it is none the less an 
unhappy event. In the general chaos and the perverse 
disorder that rule the world it is deplorable that the 
Foreign Minister of Great Britain should be a politician 
of known reactionary views, to whom mankind can look 
for no help in the task of disentanglement. Let us admit 
at once that it is not easy to point to a member of the 
present Ministry whose aame would inspire any 
confidence in this connection, and the man outside the 
Government on whom the general choice would certainly 
fall would probably decline to be associated with its 
policy. But Lord Curzon stands in the public eye for 
some of the worst features of the Government’s 
reactionary policy, and he has had a leading part in some 
of its worst mistakes. He shares with Mr. Balfour the’ 
responsibility for the unpardonable treatment of the 
request of the Egyptian Ministers last autumn for an 
interview and discussion in London. These two Ministers 
are to blame for much of the trouble that followed, and 
it is only because General Allenby forced on them a 
reversal of their policy that the Empire has been saved 
from a signal catastrophe, due directly to their arrogance, 
The Persian coup is known to be his handiwork. To the 
rest of the world the treaty seems in its origin, circum- 
stances, and intention to flout the idea of the League of 
Nations as palpably as the scandal of Shantung, and 
though there are conscientious Englishmen who believe 
it an innocent and well-meaning project, that view carries 
no conviction abroad. 

For many years after Waterloo Europe was kept in a 
state of tension because Austria was trying to restrain 
and imprison the new moral forces that were in revolt 
against the system established by the Congress of Vienna. 
It looks as if history is to repeat itself, for unless there 
are great changes in their Governments, Britain and 
France will play in the coming years the part Austria 
played acentury ago. The swift events of the last twelve 
months that have undone so many and such ancient 
wrongs have left us in the position of the chief culprit, 
for Ireland, instead of being one of Europe’s many 
disfigurements, stands to-day almost alone as an oppressed 
people. But these events have not only stripped bare 
the Empires that made ours look tolerant ; they have set 
up new political arrangements that will inevitably cause 
a constant strain in the political life of Europe. Nobody 
can mistake or regret the vicious conditions of the old 
system that kept mid-Europe in a state of uneasy and 
uncomfortable peace, but the solution that has been 
found is to extend the area of the untempered Balkan 
climate. No political rearrangement could be precisely 
just or satisfactory in regions where races and religions 
are inextricably mingled and confused, but the 
rearrangement brought about by the Peace Treaties has 
a conscious motive behind it and it is, therefore, more 
unjust than it need have been ; more unjust and therefore 
more provocative. 

There is a still more serious feature of the situation. 
The issue raised in Russia and Hungary has become, 
under the monstrous handling of the Peace Conference, 
an angry issue for the whole world. The nationalist and 
racial motives that threaten the peace of the world are 
probably less explosive in the long run than the motives 
encouraged by the example of a social revolution and 
exasperated by the way in which the chief Governments 
have set on it. At this moment we confront revolution 
as the enemy. In the Europe that is emerging, every 
man, every group that is dissatisfied with the world as 
it is; every discontent, however just, every ambition, 
however noble, will beat against the authority of Great 














Britain and France. These two Governments will stand 
on guard for the old social order, wherever it is 
threatened. France who thrice gave Europe the signal for 
revolution: ourselves, in whose capital Barclay’s dray- 
men once thrashed the Austrian brute, Haynau, will look 
like the old Austria on every revolutionary impulse in 
Europe. We are already adapting our police system to 
this new réle. That is our fate unless the two countries 
can get rid of their present type of ruler. 

Unfortunately this will be our réle, not merely in 
Europe, but outside it. This is what makes Lord 
Curzon’s appointment a grave event. The overthrow of 
the Turkish Empire has left the Entente Powers with a 
problem which so far they have found insoluble. That 
is the plain meaning of the fact that eleven months after 
the Armistice the Middle East is just as unsettled and 
just as remote from the prospect of settlement as it was 
in November of last year. If they had considered merely 
the interests of the populations, the statesmen who met at 
Paris had every reason for hastening their decisions, for 
those populations were threatened both by famine and 
by anarchy. Six months ago the “Temps,” in an out- 
burst of candor, asked whether the Turkish régime itself 
was not more bearable than the state of chaos that had 
resulted from the jealousies of the liberating Powers? 
It is in this part of the world that our own special 
temptations are to be found. Are we going to look at 
every problem in the Middle East as Austria looked at 
every problem in the Near East? Are we going to put 
our interests, narrowly conceived, as the Power that 
occupies India in opposition to every Liberal movemert 
and every attempt to apply the ideas of the League «f 
Nations to this dangerous field of politics? 

If so, these problems will prove like the problems 
created by Austria’s policy, insoluble, and one day the 
rivalries of Europe will burst into flame in Asia Minor. 
The Middle East will reproduce the conditions with which 
we have been familiar in Europe; there will be rival 
interests among the big Powers and there will be move- 
ments, partly political, partly religious, among the local 
populations. Asia Minor used to have the rivalry of 
Britain and Russia ; then of Britain and Germany. There 
is a real danger that in future it will be a rivalry between 
Britain and France. The problem is, of ccurse, 
immensely aggravated by the reluctance of America, the 
one Government whose past inspires no alarm in those 
regions, to take responsibility for a mandate. There is 
a good deal to be said for the view that the ideal solution 
would have been found in giving America a mandate for 
the whole of the old Turkish Empire, except such parts 
as were left to Turkey, the mandate being so drawn as 
to give the fullest play and scope to local enterprize and 
life. It is arguable that in that way the movement 
towards freedom and self-government among the different 
populations could be shepherded and guided, whereas 
any other arrangement brings with it the risk of setting 
up a number of interests all opposed to that movement. 

No nation has so great a responsibility as our own, 
and no nation is exposed to a greater temptation. It is 
well known that one of the motives inspiring our policy 
in Russia has been the fear that Bolshevik propaganda 
was finding a welcome among Eastern peoples, and a 
stupid belief that by blockading Russia we would make 
that propaganda less formidable. What hope is there 
that a man with Lord Curzon’s past will look at these 
problems with the magnanimity that is needed and not 
with the narrow eyes of the Indian bureaucrat? The 
Persian cowp is not an encouraging sign. It was obviously 
necessary in this case to avoid any action that would 
suggest that we were stealing a march on rivals in Asia 
Minor; we made a secret arrangement which has the 
look of a conspiracy. If Lord Curzon could not bring 
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himself to the point of recognizing that we ought not to 
act as if no Peace Conference were sitting, if he had said 
to himself, ‘‘ Look at these rogues, with their ‘ntermin- 
able intrigues ; nothing is gained by submitting a question 
to them,” he might at least have seen that there was 
every reason for consulting America, the one Power that 
has helped Persia in the past, and the one Power that was 
not suspected of designs of her own. Instead of that, he 
kept America in the dark, and it is no secret that his 
success has made it more difficult for President Wilson to 
earry his policy in the States. We have encouraged the 
view that European politics are a world of intrigue and 
sharp practice from which America might as well hold 
aloof. And the form of the arrangement, so closely 





modelled on the ominous precedent of Egypt, makes it 
clear that the League of Nations has not brought with 
it, so far as one of its leading champions is concerned, 
any new idea of the way in which European States can 
help Oriental peoples. Clearly, if help is only to be 
given at the price of political control, we are back again 
in the ideas of the past, which means that we are back 
again in the dangers of the past. If we are going to 
say that because we hold India we cannot give up Cyprus, 
or give Egypt a liberal measure of autonomy, or allow 
Persia to take advisers like Mr. Shuster from any other 
country than our own, we shall become the great standing 
obstacle in the East to the progress of her peoples or the 
friendship of the Powers. 








LILULI. 


By Romain ROLLANnp. 
(Continued from page 113.) 


MasteR-Gop (from the distance) : 
time. Come and dress. 
in her gypsy mantle.) 

Truth (to Polichinelle): Never more shall you hear 
me. (She darts away.) 

Polichinelle: Good riddance! Cousin Truth 
is charming, certainly, quite charming. . . . But 
what temperament! Ouf! Can you see me with this 
volcano in my bed? I was always told that Truth was 
modest, good-looking, well brought up, prudish and 
narrow-minded. Well, after that you can believe in the 
wedding announcements! 
all fire. One has only to touch her, and one 
begins to roast Go for a walk with the 
madcap on your arm, and everyone would be pointiag 
at you. It’s a fine thing, Truth. 


Hi! Truth. It’s 
(Truth wraps herself sullenly 


| initialed. 


have papers for everything, signed, stamped, and 


If it were not for official documents, there 


would be no distinction between man and the beasts. 


| Let us then officially-documentarize. 


The devil! she’s | 
| sleep, marry, dance and die like a pig. 


But | 


between ourselves, gentlemen, a pretty little lie is much | 


nicer. Gentlemen, let us go on _ lying 
towzing. What’s this? (He comes to a stop before an 
object which a passing girl has picked up; he snatches it 
from her.) Let go, will you! A pomegranate flower let 


fall by the mad creature in her restlessness. It smells 
of the perfumed sweat of her mane. . I sniff at it, 
bite it, chew it, like an ass. ’*Sblood! I was a 


coward ! — 

The Workmen (coming back from either side with 
the planks of the bridge which they proceed to lay 
down): There we are. We've not spared elbow 
grease. It’s as handsome, bright and smooth, as a 
polished floor. A wedding party could dance on it. 
, Hi! you dawdlers! Are you ready? And you, 
too, Lazy Bones, come and give a hand. 

The Diplomats (on either side of the ravine): Stop, 
you wretches ! Here! Halt, gentlemen! Heavens, 
what are you thinking of? Lord love us, what 
do you mean to do? 

The Workmen: What are we doing, pudding head? 
Have you lost your eyes? (To a man in a monocle.) 
Put a second window pane in, perhaps you'll see better. 

What a calf the man must be who doesn’t see 
what we’re doing. (Singing) Hey ho! 
euckoo! Hey ho! that we’re making a bridge. 

The Diplomats (lifting up their hands in horror): A 
bridge! A bridge! 
a bridge! . A bridge! 

The Workmen (laughing at them): London Bridge 
is broken down. Dance over my Lady Lee. 

The Diplomats: Great God! and what are you 
making a bridge for? 

The Workmen: To get across, old boy—us and our 
Mr. Grunter. (They dig them in the stomach, imitat- 
ing the grunting of a pig.) 

The Diplomats: By what right? 
Did you ask for authorization? 


In whose name? 


mulberry bush, eh? 
authorize myself. 


The Diplomats: In a well-ordered State you must 


and | 


| two ends. 





They’re making 


As for the said 
bridge, have the forms and usages been cbserved, the 
laws, the Constitution and the regulations of the 
Administration ? 

A Workman: Usages be blowed! And as for forms, 
they’re only fit to be sat on. (He sits on one of the 
diplomat’s top-hat.) 

The Other Workmen: No, no, not that, Colas. 
There must be forms. He’s right. One can’t live, eat, 
There must be 
forms ; it’s forms that make you proud of being a man. 

The Diplomats: Our first care, therefore, when the 
bridge is made, must be to prevent anyone 
crossing it, to put up a turnstile. Two sentinels at the 
Customs House officers. Notices: fines, 
prohibition, contravention, declaration, duty and excise. 

Look, look, that’s all much better. . . A 
mere nothing is enough if it’s arranged with taste! The 
picture looks much less woolly already. Let us add four 
doctors to vaccinate and inoculate all who cross with 
cholera, influenza, plague, mange, gripes, ring-worm, 
hydrophobia, scab, et cetera. . Furthermore, 
fourteen delegates from the Censor’s office to 
check, chop, unstick, disinfect and spy on all written 
matter; they are the doctors of the soul. That’s 
not all: we must next make sure that the construction 
is strong enough to bear . . what it has to bear. 

The Workmen: Strong enough? Our bridge? You 
could go across three men, four women and five geese 
abreast. 

The Diplomats: Men! It isn’t a question of men. 
The question with a proper bridge is, in primis: can 
cannons go over it? 

The Workmen: Cannons? 
ridges, or wild boars, or what? 

The Diplomats (peremptorily): No reason. 


Why? To shoot part- 


Just to 


“The Fat Men (with authority): It’s always done. 
The Thin Men (resignedly): Then it must be done, 
I suppose. 


The Diplomats: That isn’t all. Before traffic can 


| be authorized to pass, there must be pronounced, in the 


name of the State, the nation, the old cats, the brass 
hats, the Church, the Lumpkins, the pumpkins and the 


| Royal Academy bumpkins, certain palavers or discourses. 


The Workmen: What for? For the heavy weight 


test 2 


to talk. 
| say nothing. 
The Workmen: To do what? to dance round the 


And whose authorization? I | 
| perch, then, a drivelling-place to chatter from. 


The Diplomats (peremptorily): What for? Why, 
That is man’s greatness. Talking in order to 
Saying something in order to do nothing 
—to prevent anything from being done. 

The Thin Men (resignedly): Let’s build them a 
(They 
erect a rostrum at the entry of the bridge.) 
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A Workman: I’m quite happy that they should | well, concocting war-like peaces and peace-bringing wars, 


chatter, but as for listening to them, no! 
hurry, I have my business, I want to cross. ' 

The Diplomats: Back! No one may cross a bridge 
before its inauguration. 

The Workman: Will it take long? 

The Diplomats: It will take as long as is fitting. 

The Thin Men (resignedly): Oh, well, everything 
must end by having an end. 

Polonius (mounts the rostrum): Dear fellow 
citizens, brothers of both banks, of this bank and the 
other and of yet a third (I don’t know if there is one; 
but it doesn’t matter. . . . ). 
single body. .4en and women . (a guffaw). In all 
modesty, all honor, I speak. I come here to give my 
blessing to this future union. The future is not to- 
morrow. 
what makes it so charming, so unexacting, so little 
troublesome. A good subject for toasts and after- 
dinner speeches. I know all about it. I am a delegate 
of the Peace Congress 
Polonius, Modeste-Napoleon (Napoleon is my Christian 
name. Modeste was added so as not to frighten people. 
{ am a simple, kindly man.) You see my ribbons, my 
decorations (he shows them). 

That’s the Kamschatka, with the Kattegat, here is 
the Karatschi and the Gaurisanka. (He turns round 
and shows his back.) I have more there. (He turns 
back, satisfied.) I speak in all honor, all modesty. It 
commits one to nothing. Well then, my friends, my 
brothers—my brothers of to-morrow, or rather of the 
day after to-morrow—I have come to pay my tribute to 
this bridge, this bridge, this prodigious bridge, this 
bridge of love and alliance, which stretches through the 
air like a rainbow in the firmament. Touching symbol 
of the great day that is to come (it will come! it will 
come! but don’t let us be in any hurry!), when 
States shall disarm, when the walls shall crumble, the 
walls of those prisons—nations, when peoples shall fall 
into one another’s arms, when the ravening wolf and 
the gentle sheep shall browse in the meadow, side by 
side, casting eyes at one another, when the workers shall 
have a long lie every morning, when the rich shall share 
their beds and their cellars with the laborer, when arms, 
armies, and treaties shall be put away in the Museum, 
and concession-mongers, governors, and contractors in 
the Zoo—when hens shall have teeth. The day 
will come, will come, indeed it will! But we haven’t got 
there yet. The advance must be made step by step. We 
make no rash pretensions that we’re going to deprive 
you, before the hour has struck, of war, poverty, business 
and sharks. The birch is a necessary evil for children. 
Youth must pass. Let us pass it, scratching ourselves in 
the process. 


The Ass (rolling on the ground): Hee-haw! Hee- 
haw! ’ 

Polonius: The point, then, my good friends, in 
these happy days in which we live is to choose, like the 
rabbit, what sauce to be stewed with. Do you 
prefer being slaughtered above ground, under 
ground, in the air, or in the water? (For my part, I 
don’t like water; good wine is more in my line.) Do 
you want to get a round bullet in the belly or a pointed 
one, brown or plated, shrapnel, shell-splinter, crump, or 
bomb, or good cold steel, which is clean and pleasant? 
Which would you like best, to be disembowelled, broiled, 
punctured, squashed, boiled, roast, or—the last word— 
electrocuted? We will deny you nothing. We only 
draw the line, for your own good, at the barbarous, the 
common, submarines and stinking gases; in a word, ill- 
bred death and uncivilized war. But you’ll lose nothing 
by that. We police war. Polish it, gentlemen, and re- 
polish it! What should we be without war? War gives 
peace its price. And it is by means of war that we are 
building up, in saecula per pocula, the Society of Nations. 
For everything hangs together; follow me carefully. 
Without nations, there could be no Society of Nations. 
And no nation, no war. No war, no nation. All, 
therefore, is very well and will be much better. You 
can count on us. Give us a free hand. We shall mix 
black and white, right and might, peace and war so 


(he introduces himself) ° 


All men are but a | 


By no means, do you understand me? Thatis | 








I’m in a | we shall embellish nature for you so skilfully that you 


won’t be able to recognize her at all. 

The Crowd: Bravo, old Polo, Napo! His mouth’s 
as swollen with words as a bagpipe. (Polonius tries to 
go on, but his voice is drowned by the noise of the crowd 
and the rumble of passing wheels.) 

Polichinelle: What a row! One can’t hear oneself 
speak ! What are they dragging? 


(To be continued.) 


A Hondon Hiarp. 


Lonpon, Frimar. 


Tue Government has, in a sense, “come round ”’ 
from the shock of its defeats, and having been bullied 
by the House of Commons in a doubtful cause, 
has plucked up spirit to bully it in an indubitably bad 
one. But times are changed, and the halcyon days of 
Paris are over. Henceforth our super-man will live 
under the old dispensation, instead of kicking his 
heels in the spacious freedom of the new. No more 
token estimates and shadow Budgets; no more Parlia- 
ments hanging on the news from the front and taking 
any scrap of war-truth thrown to them on the road to 
Versailles. A frank change of attitude would, I think, 
keep the Coalition together for a while; for Mr. George 
is a master of accommodation, and he is adroitly served. 
But there will be no such amendment. The Downing 
Street shop will still run in rivalry to the great West- 
minster Emporium. Mr. George is not a Parliamen- 
tarian; the Parliamentary processes are too slow, too 
formal, for him. The collision between the two forces 
has come, and Mr. George, with his accustomed supple- 
ness, has yielded a little. But the real battle has still 
to be fought. 


For the moment, failing an Opposition that knows 
how to oppose, he scores a point in the game of politics. 
All can discern the Georgian hand in the repainting of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s masterpiece. Last August we were 
so poor that we were rattling into bankruptcy, and only 
a holocaust of “ flappers”’ could save us. Now we are so 
rich that we can all live by borrowing, and have fifteen 
millions or so to fling into the maw of Denikin. The scene 
is the same, only worse, the seme artist seems to hold 
the brush, but the chiaroscuro is changed. Relieve the 
dark hues, throw in a good slab of high color, and a 
very different picture is the result. And doubtless if 
we starve the social services and cut down the anti-social 
ones to the quick ; if we have no more wars, and no more 
Churchills to make them ; if we look after the rich and let 
the poor look after themselves, we can somehow stagger 
along under a debt of 8,000 millions. But what kind of 
an England will that be? 


Kine Stork succeeds to King Log; and the country 
has a Foreign Secretary who, believing in British 
Imperialism much and in British democracy not at all, 
will put abundant zest and knowledge into the work of 
running the old Empire, and dealing with the fresh spoil 
it takes back from Paris. Mr. Balfour saw all the evil 
that was being done there, and did not lift a finger to 
stay it. Lord Curzon will take over this heritage, treat it 
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as secret and sacred (witness his assault en Lord 
Sydenham for daring to question our new and bad 
relationship with Afghanistan), and work fifteen hours a 
day to keep it intact and unchanged. He will lump 
together Liberals, reformers, Socialists, Democrats in a 
single compartment of his mind, label it “‘ Bolshevism ”’ 
and treat it as sedition. With a good many of the ancient 
virtues of his class, he lacks a single niodern idea. We 
know how Mr. George describes the ‘‘ new world’’; this 
is how he builds it. 


Ir seems to me that Mr. Fortescue’s searching 
criticism in the new “ Quarterly’’ of Lord French’s 
conduct of the early campaign of 1914, goes much further 
than some comments on it assume. Mr. Fortescue gives 
no very inviting picture of Lord French’s judgment, or 
his coolness in emergency, or his treatment of a brother 
officer so distinguished, and so responsible for the hard 
fighting of August, as Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. But he 
enters much deeper than this into the strategy of the 
fighting and the retreat of Mons. If he is right, the 
series of engagements in which the army fought so well, 
but suffered, alas, so much, should never have been 
fought at all. Instead of being battered to bits, the 
British Army—the best that ever took the field 
—would have retired in line with the French, 
and come in fresh for the counter-movement 
which yielded the inspiriting but indecisive 
victory of the Marne. The chain of events, in 
Mr. Fortescue’s account of them, is perfectly simple. On 
the 22nd of August Lord French came upon the French 
Army in retreat, having already ordered his own troops 
to advance on Mons. Common-sense would seem to have 
suggested that he should then have arrested their forward 
march. But, if he failed to act thus, had he any good 
reason for delaying the British retreat on the following 
day, when (at 5 p.m.) he received a telegram from 
Joffre, informing him that the French were in full 
retreat, and that four German corps were operating 
against our men? Even then he waited, and in his 
narrative of the fighting on the morning of that day, 
speaks of it as of a heavy affair of outposts instead of a 
German attack in force. It was not till six and a half 
hours later that he gave orders for a retreat. The situa- 
tion was, as Mr. Fortescue says, one of the “ utmost 
peril.’’ What is Lord French’s answer to Mr. Fortescue’s 
criticism of his action in it? 


Sir Horace Puunket7, has, I think, made a valuable 
contribution to the form and the substance of an Irish 
settlement. Clearly there must be two main contribu- 
tions to it, one coming from the Imperial Parliament, 
the other from Ireland. The former party must decide 
the general relationship between the two countries ; the 
latter will have to decide the ensuing relations between 
the different parts of Ireland. Sir Horace proposes that 
we should do our part by giving full Dominion Home 
Rule. Ulster will then know that we have practically 
retired from the government of Ireland, and that she 
must make her terms with the majority. But she should 
not be required to do this without the hope of “ reason- 
able safeguards.”’ So Sir Horace suggests that the 
British Government should be asked to go over 
the Ulster-Ireland agreement and stamp it, if it can, as 
“reasonable ’’ protection for the rights and feelings of 
the North-east minority. As the agreement would be 
drawn up by an Irish Convention, elected ad hoc, it 





would have great authority. Would it be unfair? 
I have never heard a Nationalist Irishman—or a Sinn 


Feiner either-——propose hard terms for Ulster. The 
trouble is that Ulster will never treat because she 
knows that whatever she writes in the bill the British 
Government will back it. 


A RECENT and highly qualified visitor to Russia gives 
a striking account of what he saw there. He was present 
at a review of the Red Army, and was struck by their 
numbers, the good physical quality, discipline, and high 
enthusiasm of the men, and the perfection of their equip- 
ment, all modern and new. He found the factories 
working well. In the worst days they sank to 40 per 
cent. of their normal output; now they had practically 
recovered it. But the thing that struck his imagination 
most was the sight of the children of Petrograd. The 
children of Vienna and Berlin were weak, pale, listless, 
and few. But the Petrograd streets were full of school 
boys and school girls, and also very little children, rosy 
of cheek and stout of build, and as merry as the Viennese 
babies were sad. The Bolshevists (Mr. Churchill’s 
“ foul baboons ’’) had sacrificed themselves for the youth 
of Russia ; and this was the result. Another deeply noted 
entry in his diary was the hatred of our sailors for the 
work they have been forced to do, and their rough com- 
mentary on what they had seen of our Allies. 





One is glad to know that Thomas Hardy’s eightieth 
birthday did not pass without a tribute. It came from 
over forty brother poets, and was in the shape of a 
volume of MS. poems, each poet copying out one of his 
poems, and the collection being bound together. The 
address spoke of the “ enduring memories ’’ with which 
Mr. Hardy’s prose had “planted and peopled” our 
countryside, of how it had fed the “ national strength ”’ 
and kindled the hearts of Englishmen “ for generations 
to come,’’ and of the “ passionate poetry ’’ which had 
crowned these “ long labors’ of Mr. Hardy’s earlier art. 
That is a fine and true commemoration. Mr. Hardy’s 
countryside is not indeed Wordsworth’s. It is much 
more human: sadder, though not. invariably or con- 
spicuously. But the two great poetic pictures will never 
be dissociated in the minds of those to whom Nature and 
Truth, and the artist’s conception of them, are dear. 


I nope the promoters of the Everyman Theatre will 
succeed in their design to get started on at least the 
tentative plan they propose. They begin with a theatre, 
built after the plan of the Repertory at Birmingham 
(with a less abrupt angle of descent from the stalls to the 
stage), which would ho'd between 300 and 400 people. 
They would then go on to a theatre abe to entertain 
over 700 people. Their scheme promises, I think, a 
great economy in the business of dramatic representation, 
with every promise of realizing the greater and finer 
dramatic effects. So I wish it very well. 


How the money goes. A Scottish farmer enters a 
country store and buys a couple of pounds of cheese at 
eighteenpence a pound. “ Why do you come to me for 
cheese when you have plenty of your own to sell?” 
he was asked. But the canny Scot was selling his cheese 
at the Government price of 2s. a pound. 
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Life and Letters. 


ON LEADERSHIP. 


SopurosyNeE was the aristocrat of pagan thought. God 
purged it of — and it became that sweetness of dis- 
position which should inherit the earth. Neither virtue 
is to the taste of the modern middle class. It is a pity 
that the middle class, which still controls education, 
should have no better purposes to put before the youth 
of the country than the passing of examinations, disci- 
pline, the two ambiguous spectres, ‘‘ Church and State,”’ 
and leadership. The first of these in the forming of 
character is either indifferent or where it inflames the 
competitive instinct of boy and master alike, injurious ; 
the second, discipline, which, if it were an appeal to 
reason or to conscience, might have a stoic or a spiritual 
value, has been found to have neither. Among its 
advocates the realists interpret it as a penal deterrent, 
the opportunists as an acquiescence in some ill-defined 
authority. By these means boys are trained to regard 
acts of brutality, greed and dishonesty, as correct, if the 
spectres Church and State or their fashionable proprietors 
require them. Such discipline is the marrow of 
despotism. It is worldly and materialistic ; and as armed 
force cannot live without strong and insensitive serfs, so 
armed money cannot engross fortune without capable 
and contented flunkeys, a flunkey being one who suffers 
humiliation from those above and has contempt for 
those below him. 

Likewise that schoolboys’ Gorgon, “ Church and 
State.’?” What devout affection could one have for a 
Church which was of Christ, and for a State which was 
of men the very common-weal! But during the last 
five years the ‘‘Church”’ without a tear has denied 
Christ week by week, lending pulpits and ministers for 
the instigation of hatred and pride, content with national 
rewards, censoring the Sermon on the Mount, and in a 
feeble way carrying on the tradition of Thomas Cromwell. 
The ‘‘ State ’’ has been a Vanity Fair, half leading and 
half led by an ambitious clique of politicians, a 
dez~otism of hypocrisy, in which private and national 
greed has coined enough counterfeit honesty to buy up 
Paradise; in which armed force has been called moral 
persuasion, profits patriotism, advertisement legislation. 
Consequently the “State’’ has not produced one idea 
that is worth record for posterity. It cannot even define 
victory except by borrowing the mental concept of its 
late enemy. 

Now, just as certain politicians have cried ‘‘ Win,”’ 
so the mandarins of education cry ‘‘ Lead.’’ Whom, to 
what, or by what means, they take care not to define. 
Sometimes they affect to define it by adding, ‘‘ Develop 
initiative.’’? The boy, who hears the call of ‘‘ Lead,’’ 
from his school experience knows to what, by what 
means, and whom: to him these mean in turn, imperial 
supremacy, a private career of financial success, the 
masses. He knows that it is no prophetic call; nothing 
in the nature of John-the-Bantism is demanded of him. 
No spiritual end is set before him; at the best, he mav 
be expected to invent a machine, but to approach saintli- 
ness, never. His first exercises in initiative are plain 
enough proof of its after use. The hierarchy that 
encircles games, parades and prefectures, makes favorites 
and climbers of honest athletes and scholars. Once 
admitted to this court a boy is given the privilege of 
showing initiative. He learns the official manner, the 
official traditions of opinion, the official desire for 
popularity, the deportment proper to caste; in short, all 
the exclusive tricks of a middle class club. At a moment 
when he shovld have his first insight into the humor 
and the sanctities of humanity, he is encouraged to be 
just evnic enough to see nothing but the superficial ; he 
is led to suppose that all the world wants is a few 
authoritative voung gentlemen. It is the old unhappy 
tale of the Divine Richt of Kings. Few monarchs have 
been strong enouch to escane its fatal and ineffectual 
vanities, Few bovs trained in this petty scheme of 
worldly initiative live to be of real service to their 
countrv, and those only after a hard rebellion and 
humiliation in later life. Some, it is true, make a 





passing reputation in public, many just a sordid tomb 
of their own and other lives. Most go to increase the 
ranks of mediocre and banal domination, that body 
in whose dull and unimaginative activities the origin 
of this last war may be discovered. 

This system of training men to “ lead’ has cost the 
world millions of lives and milliards of money in the last 
five years. Small groups of financiers, politicians, mili- 
tarists, and diplomatists, true to the tradition of middle- 
class education, initiated chaos in a stumbling, foolish 
way. During the war they initiated continuous blunders, 
in the field, in finance, at home. The war lagged on to 
self-exhaustion, which exhaustion has been called the 
initiation of peace. So this self-complacent leadership 
has brought the world in hunger and poverty to a state 
infinitely worse than if there had been for a hundred 
years that stagnation which these leaders affect to 
despise. 

The middle class fails to perceive that the time has 
passed for Napoleons, big and little. Their initiative is 
a pose borrowed from the brute creation; and as among 
brutes, so among nations, blind numbers dominated by a 
few egoists do no more than continue a state of incessant 
ruin. It is through this lack of perception that the middle 
class indulges in sour abuse of nationalization; for 
nationalization means that every man should be his own 
leader. Keener intelligences have seen that numbers 
have become so great that in no body, political or 
industrial, can a few act satisfactorily for those they 
profess to lead, and that in these conditions the oppor- 
tunity for irresponsible tyranny is as great as the exercise 
of useful action is limited. But no man can be his own 
leader unless he is prepared to recognize a similar claim 
to leadership in his neighbors; in fact, unless it is a 
co-operation of leadership. Under nationalization, 
therefore, there should be a devolution of control, which 
would utilize all individual vitality ; and instead of com- 
petitive waste and its system of sheep and sheep-dog, 
there would be a co-operative exercise of intelligence, 
endowed with which even an impoverished people would 
quickly become superior to one boasting the possession of 
golden pyramids, but laboring with a mercenary 
population. 

If education is to be more than the fostering of 
animal instincts, it must aim at developing a desire for 
co-operation, and a spiritual desire. Competition, 
selfishness, self-assertion are innate in every boy ; a long 
inheritance from the lowest forms of natural life, received 
by man as part of the limitations of the flesh. To found 
a system of education on these principles would be 
congruous with a school of apes; and perhaps our per- 
sistence in this system explains much of the simian that 
is in us. By nature a boy, as he leaves childhood, 
inclines to assert himself and seek for himself. To 
preach leadership to such inclination is to favor animal 
to the detriment of human nature. It is a gospel of least 
resistance, and perhaps to that, in part, owes its 
popularity. The greatest difficulty that faces any 
present-day teacher is to induce in his scholars one 
sentiment of intelligent self-restraint, one charm of 
humility ; to make them adhere to truth for its own sake, 
to generosity for its own sake, to justice, where 
adherences seem to be unprofitable; in a word, to make 
them alive to anything ideal, that they may become 
spiritual leaders. And without a knowledge of humility 
nobody is fitted for leadership of any kind. Such 
education is no levelling down; the illusion of levelling 
has been caused by a harmful cult of so-called “ men of 
action.” Cheap latter-day history has proclaimed much 
about ‘‘ men of action ’’ ; such men as it can delineate as 
successful, or men who have “won through,” in most 
cases men who have been popular in their own day and 
left an onerous burden for future generations to bear. 

Doubtless Cesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, were drastic 
in political affairs, but as men they were each a failure. 
They all compromised very weakly with circumstances, 
and the world suffered for it. What then of the lesser 
men whom history adulates? Boys are invited to pav 
homage to a Henry VIII. hecause he showed himself 
“‘master of the situation’?! He did things. He 
certainly reduced his kingdom to moral and economic 
beggary, and after pitiable vacillation, masked under a 
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swaggering exterior, left Church, government, and 
especially land, in a worse condition than he received 
them. However, the historical Junker can make a 
fashionable lie of him, as a man of action; and his weak 
brutality and corrupt nationalism are recommended to 
boys, just as official notices during the war have recom- 
mended also to boys that they should learn to be bloody 
minded. 

There seems to be little hope of’ progress until so- 
called political and religious history is superseded in a 
boy’s curriculum by histories of literature, natural 
science, and economics, and an unequivocal and un- 
clerical love of the New Testament. ‘‘ Train boys to 
become philosophers! Pap-eaters! Traitors! Financial 
imbeciles!’’ So the chorus of pedagogic flunkeys and 
their masters. There is much of the clear and generous 
vision of the philosopher in the minds of boys, as in their 
bodies there is the appetite of the wolf. Appetites 
increase with age; but the clear and generous vision is 
soon lost, when no effort is made to confirm it. 
Adolescence will not lack initiative; it is only too eager 
to satisfy its desire of self-assertion. It is folly then to 
ery ‘‘Lead’’ to an inclination. The only value of 
inclinations is their service. And what they shall serve 
can no longer be contained in blind formule of “ Church 
and State,’’ patriotism, and the like. These are enough 
for barbarians; the modern boy needs a new spiritual 
inspiration before he can be a leader in a new world. 
He must be a man who has wisdom enough to know when 
and why to act or not to act; he must recognize that 
co-operation and not self-assertion is his claim to distinc- 
tion; he must be given tke chance of establishing a 
generous vision in a generous heart. 

It is doubtful whether any serious effort will be made 
to make boys fit for a Christian Commonwealth, so long 
as education is dominated by the present public school 
system: for nobody can expect even democratic influence 
from staffs which are probably more autocratically 
governed than in any other industry. The average 
public schoolmaster, striving to make out of a cobbler’s 
pittance a respectable figure, alas! in social circles, with- 
out any administrative control or self-determination, and 
holding office during one man’s pleasure, is not likely, 
unless he has an uncommon power of character, to be a 
courageous prophet or a source of new inspiration. Still 
less are those who by a narrow gentility based on others’ 
earnings try to affect that they are not wage-earners, and 
form the puppet guard of autocracy and reaction. 
Where with these instruments is the hope of creating 
that steadfast sweetness of disposition which should 
inherit the earth, a sacred inheritance so vague to those 
who think in English suburbs, and yet how smal] before 
the whole universe? “¢ 





“ INSTITUTIONALLY TREATED.”’ 


Messrs. Heapury have recently published a smal] book 
called ‘‘ The Child She Bare ’’ by ‘‘ A Foundling,”’ being 
an account of life in the well-known Foundling Hospital 
which stands in its own spacious grounds (used for 
military drill during the war) between Brunswick Square 
and Mecklenburgh Square. Amateurs of music used to 
cultivate the place, and perhaps do so still, on account 
of the beautiful music in the Georgian chapel; also 
because the organ was really presented by Handel, and 
was more probably played upon by him than the scores 
of other organs which claim that glory. But music was 
not the object of the founder, Captain Coram, a benevo- 
lent seaman. He founded it partly to save “ unmarried 
mothers ’’ from shame by enabling them to start fresh 
in life without an illegitimate child as a hindrance to 
their respectability, and partly in hopes of giving the 
illegitimate child a chance of life and education. At 
first the pious founder’s intentions were so widely appre- 
ciated that wild scenes of tumultuous motherhood were 
witnessed at the gates, where women fought for the 
privileges promised to themselves and their young, like 
pittites at a theatre door before queues were established. 
The simpler system of a suspended basket inte which 
the baby was inserted was then for a time adopted ; but 








the basket had to be let down and drawn up so often 
that it was found impossible to keep it working. ‘The 
system has-now advanced from this primitive simplicity, 
and a quotation from ‘‘ The Annual Charity Register 
and Digest ’’ of last year tells us that the object of the 
institution is :— 

“For the maintenance and education of illegitimate 
children of women previously respectable, thereby 
enabling the latter to earn an honest livelihood. The 
Committee require to be satisfied of mother’s necessity 


and previous good character, and of father’s desertion or 
death.” 


The child must not be more than twelve months old, 
and a promise is given to the motuer that her name will 
never ve divulgea to the child in after years. For five 
years (when the author of this book was a baby the time 
was only three years) the child is sent to a foster-mother 
in the country (probably the happiest time in its life) 
and is then brought back to the ‘‘ Foundling,’’ being 
thus deprived of a ‘‘ mother’’ for the second time. In 
the Institution it remains for about ten years, and during 
that time it may be seen in the chapel or the feeding- 
rooms by sympathetic visitors, who probably regard 1t 
with righteous satisfaction, bless the benevolent seaman’s 
philanthropy, and, if they care for literature, murmur 
to themselves :— ‘ 

“Oh, what ae they seemed, these flowers of London 
own 

Seated in companies they sit, with radiance all their own. 
The hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of lambs, 


Thousands of little boys and girls raising their innocent 
hands.”’ 


But the book before us is no ‘‘ Song of Innocence ’’ ; 
it is a ‘‘ Song of Experience.’’ The author does not 
write from the outside. She was not among those who 
go to hear the music or to see the charity children eat. 
She speaks as one having authority, and not as the 
philanthropists. In 1866 she was left by her unknown 
mother at the Hospital entrance, was sent for three years 
(three happy years) into the country, and then remained 
in the Institution till she was over fifteen. She writes 
with great simplicity and obvious truthfulness, nor is she 
bitter. ‘‘ Probably the Foundling Hospital,’’ she writes, 
“‘is one of the best institutions of its kind.’’ Evidently 
she was endowed at birth with a vital character and an 
affectionate nature. That she has been able to retain 
them proves her inward strength. It also says some- 
thing for the Institution itself. We can well believe 
that the Hospital is no worse than others where children 
are brought up in mass. The present writer has seen 
much of such Institutions, and for three terrible years 
was himself an inmate of one which hardly differed from 
the rest except in the incalculably blessed difference of 
several weeks of holiday during the year. Judging only 
from the author’s account, he is inclined to agree with 
her that the Foundling Hospital is probably one of the 


But the children there necessarily suffer under one 
hideous wrong from which the children in similar insti- 
tutions are usually free, or at least may possibly be free. 
By regulation, they are all “‘ illegitimate.’’ By the 
law and by the opinion of average society, they have no 
right to exist. | In Jaw an illegitimate child has no 
parent; he or she is filius nullius or filia nullius. By 
average public opinion they are ‘‘ children of shame.”’ 
Her illegitimate birth was a reproach repeatedly thrown 
up against the author of this book. In the Hospital 
itself, she writes, one mistress would frequently call the 
little girls “‘ children of shame ”’ :—- 


“JT first heard this phrase when a lot of big girls 
were standing in class before her. Some were tossing 
their heads and muttering, ‘ Who can help being born. 
mucky beast!’ whilst some were looking sullen, and 
others grinning. After leaving the classroom to go to m 
afternoon work with the seamstress, I decided to as 
her (herself an ‘old girl’) why we were called ‘ childran 
of shame’? Immediately I had seated myself in the 
room, I said: ‘Please M——, why are we called 
“ children of shame ’’? J saw her face flush crimson, as 
sh; said (in a very indignant tone), ‘Oh, the poor 
children! They never asked to be born! They never 
asked to be brought here!’ My question was not 
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answered, and when I left the Institution a year or 80 

later, I was none the wiser on the subject.”’ 

When she went to ‘‘service’’ at fifteen, she was 
not long in finding out the meaning of the words. In 
her first. place the master and mistress were singularly 
kindly, but the nurse worked her fourteen or fifteen 
hours a day and “‘ nagged’’ without ceasing. She was 
removed to another place, and the very first morning, 
the mistress began :— 

“*You'’ve never known your mother, have you?’ 
‘No, Ma’am.’ ‘ You don’t even know if she’s alive, do 
you!’ ‘No, Ma’am.’ ‘They’ve taken your name from 
you, haven’t they, and given you a fresh one?’ ‘ Yes, 
Ma’am.’ * Well! Yours is an awful outlook on life! 
You're good-looking, too! Your looks will only be a curse 
to you! You're bound to go the way of your mother— 
there’s no help for you! But there, we are told The sins 
of the fathers shall be visited on the children unto the 
third and fourth generation.’ ”’ 

The foul injustice of this reproach haunts the 
children throughout life. It prevents their obtaining 
the ordinary birth-certificates for places where such are 
required. In the case of the girls it constantly prevents 
marriage to the men they would naturally choose. 
Worst of all it fills their hearts with a sense of conscious 
degradation. The torment of the word “ illegitimate ’’ 
or ‘‘ bastard ’’ works perpetually in their souls. It 1s 
noticeable that this shameful! and almost universal 
injustice is the one thing that drives the author of this 
book to extreme and bitter expression of rage:— 

“Jt is impossible,’ she writes, “to conceive any- 
thing more cruel and unjust than the branding of the 
innocent children of ‘Unmarried Mothers’ as 
‘Illegitimate.’ Let those who talk such cant remember 
that were it not for the men who made these laws, there 
could never have been an unmarried mother. She is not 
a ‘fallen woman,’ nor is her child * base-born.’ The 
distinction drawn between the child of the mother who 
bas conformed to the common law and custom of her 
country, and the one whose mother’s position is often 
the result of misplaced trust and confidence, is a crime 
of dense blackness; a thought bred of the devil, which 
the searching light of Truth will eventually destroy.”’ 

And at the end of the book she writes :— 

“ This problem of the Unmarried Mother and Child 
has been left entirely alone, and not a hand has been 
raised to loosen the fetters which have bound the lives 
of innocent children, through the false beliefs and wrong 
thinking of the people, regarding the question of 
‘Tllegitimacy." The wicked thought which brands a 
child as ‘ [legitimate ’ is bred of the devil and, as such, 
must go under.”’ 

We only wish we could think it will go under fast. But 
it. is hard to hope for much relief for the victims of this 
atrocious injustice so long as parents refuse shelter to 
ao unmarried daughter with child, and drive her on to 
the streets with our public approbation, while we go and 
blubber over Gretchen’s fate. 

It is doubtful whether any institution that tends, 
however slightly, to encourage and perpetuate this 
iniquity should be maintained. The author suggests 
that the fine old building and the spacious grounds of 
‘‘The Foundling’’ might be transformed into a 
Hospital for Disabled Soldiers, and perhaps it would be 
well. To keep all these ‘‘ illegitimate ”’ children herded 
together and ear-marked as such through life can only 
increase the general and irrational] injustice. But there 
are other crimes of which ‘‘ The Foundling,”’ like all 
similar institutions, is guilty, though it can plead many 
‘‘ extenuating circumstances.’’ It can plead the beauty 
of the music, upon which the author of this book dwells 
with special affection, all the more because the old 
organist was evidently a very sympathetic and tender- 
hearted musician. The music, the stained-glass windows, 
the fine dresses of the visitors on Sundays, and the sight 
of the country during a day’s outing at some Governor’s 
house were almost. the only evidences of beauty within 
reach of a child obviously very susceptible to beautiful 
things. Tt may be said that few children are susceptible 
to beauty; but nearly all are susceptible to affection, 
and in such institutions personal affection can hardly 
exist. There are wretched instances of cruelty in the 
book—beatings, whippings, solitary imprisonment in 





dark holes and remote garrets, where the wind howled 
like ghosts. Among every set of masters and mistresses 


there will be some who take a sensual delight in 
cruelty :— 
“When the writer was old enough to enter the 
Upper School she can remember seeing girls cruelly 
beaten by one of the teachers—big girls, six or seven 
years older than herself. I have never forgotten that it 
was the nicest girls who used to be beaten by 
this teacher; it seemed as though it was done to crush 
their spirit.’’ 

Worse than cruelty in these establishments, and 
perhaps commoner, is the neglect arising from stupidity 
or the difficulty of dealing with children by the herd. 
The author tells of her hunger (“we were always 
hungry ’’), but especially of her thirst, sometimes so 
terrible that she drank the filthy water out of a slop pail 
containing the rinsings of the floors. And then there 
was the neglect of decent underclothing (the girls were 
never allowed to wear drawers), and the ugly uniformity 
of the dress, especially of the dress in which they had to 
go out to service—a horror that weighed on their spirits 
long before they were old enough to go. But far worse 
than cruelty or neglect and ugliness was the universal 
and inevitable characteristic of all places where children 
are sent to be “ institutionally treated’’ (to use the 
phrase familiar to Boards of Guardians and the Charity 
Organization Society). This is the depression of routine, 
the extinction of personality, the reduction, as the author 
says, of a child to a nonentity, the absence of all personal 
affection and interest :— 


“Sitting at meals and not being allowed to speak; 
that everlasting rap' rap! on the table; shutting of eyes ; 
folding of hands (rather different to the happy family 
meal enjoyed by others outside); standing in a queue at 
the sink in the ward with our clothes down; creeping 
into bed afterwards without a word of sympathy or 
‘Good Night’: just like so many sheep being tended.” 

The present writer described such scenes in almost 
the self-same words many years ago, and in these Barrack 
Schools, or Workhouse Schools, or any of these vast 
State establishments in which children are set to swarm 
together, such scenes will continue without the chance of 
improvement, so violently in opposition to all that is best 
in human nature is the system. The author says: “ It is 
impossible for anyone who has experienced nothing but 
love and kindness of parents, and the joys and comforts 
surrounding home life, to realize in any way what a 
child’s life in a pauper institution, and its after effects, 
mean.’’ It may be impossible, but, leaving joys and 
comforts aside, the present writer (who has seen a good 
deal of poverty also) confidently maintains that the worst 
home is better for any child than the best institution ; 
and the author of this frank and simple-hearted book. 
who has experienced from the inside what. “ Institutional 
Treatment” means, bears him out in so many words: 
“T consider slum-life (which is had enough) preferable to 
life in a pauper institution. The slum children enjoy 
life, and their souls are not. crushed out of them.’’ Poor 
benevolent Seaman! Poor benevolent’ Boards of 


Guardians! What crimes are committed in the name of 
your benevolence! 


Letters to the Editor. 


INDIAN REFORM AND THE MONTAGU BILL. 

Sir,—The Joint Committee that is now sitting aml 
hearing evidence on the Government of India Bill, will, -i! 
is expected, conclude its sittings this week, and report ‘to 
Parliament on the amendments or alterations it decides on. 
There are two important questions arising out of the pro- 
ceedings of this Committee which, in the interests of the 
vast issues at stake, both Mr. Montagu, as representing His 
Majesty's Govertmemnt, and the Joint Committee, as the 
representative of both Hones of Parliament, have to decide 
before the Bill is allowed through. 

In the first place, it is undoubted that the Bill is an 
entirely skeleton Bill, giving a blank cheque, not to the 
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Secretary of State but to the Governor-General in Council, 
subject in some respects to the approval of the Secretary of 
State to frame rules which shall virtually define the scope 
and the stages of the reforms now proposed to be conferred. 

When the Bill was put before the House and its assent 
asked for in regard to its Second Reading, Mr. Montagu has- 
tened to assure the House that he had “resorted to the plan 
of precedent by asking that details should be accomplished 
by rules”—because he wanted the Statute to be fluid, so 
as to be adaptable to a transitional stage, and so that alter- 
ations could be made in it from time to time. When he was 
challenged, again, in the course of the Debate that the Bill 
left too much to rules, he gave an undertaking to Colonel 
Wedgwood that the rules and regulations, or at least the 
policy to be initiated in them, would, according to the pledge 
made on the part of the Government that night, be considered 
by the said Joint Committee that considered the Bill. “ The 
honorable and gallant member,” he added, “ or anybody else 
would have the opportunity of putting evidence before the 
Committee and of suggesting amendments either in the 
Southborough or the Featham Report. The policy of the 
rules was to come before the House through the medium of 
the Joint Committee.” 

Now those who have followed closely the evidence so far 
tendered before the Joint Committee will realize that up to 
the present no rules or draft rules have been put before the 
Joint Committee so that their policy might be considered 
before the Joint Committee, or so that anybody else would 
have the opportunity of putting evidence before them and of 
suggesting amendments. On the other hand, the Chairman 
of the Committee was particularly anxious when Sir James 
Meston tendered certain draft rules that they should have it 
recorded in the proceedings of the Committee that those 
draft rules were by no means to be taken as the considered 
calculations of either the Government of India or the Secre- 
tary of State, but only as certain samples of the kind of 
rules which they may eventually determine upon, enough to 
give what he described as a “ picture”? to the Joint Com- 
mittee of the manner in which effect may be given to the 
clauses of the Bill. We do not know if draft rules have since 
been determined upon by the Secretary of State, and if the 
Secretary of State proposes to offer the same to the Joint 
Committee as a supplement of the Bill so as to enable it to 
report to the House upon the policy which underlies the Bill 
and the rules. But if this is done, it is clear that the public, 
as well as the large number of unofficial and representative 
deputations from India now in this country in connection 
with the Bill, have been entirely denied the opportunity of 
offering opinions upon what really constitute the substantial 
parts of the reform which the Bill is intended to carry out. 
There is some reason to believe, however, this will not be 
done. It has been suggested that a technical difficulty has 
arisen, in regard to the presentation of draft rules or of the 
taking of evidence thereon, tendered either by the Govern- 
ment or the public that have the right to examine and 
pronounce upon them. 

The Bill, by Section 30, empowers the Governor-General 
in Council to frame rules on the passing of the Act and lay 
the same before Parliament, and it seems to have been con- 
tended before the Committee that no rules could be framed 
by the Government of India until after the passjng of the Act. 
Leaving aside this quibbling and looking at the more sub- 
stantial part of the position which the House would thus be 
placed in, it seems necessary to point out that it would be 
in the highest degree prejudicial to the people of India, and 
would amount also to an abdication on the part of the House 
of its rights to examine and revise Government measures 
pul before it, if it is now asked to assent blindfolded to a 
skeleton Bill whose substance was expected to be examined 
by a Joint Committee, but has not been so examined, on some 
technical pretext. 

Against such abdication of the privileges of the House 
] feel it ny duty to warn Members, and it would be the duty 
af those friends of India in and outside the House in 
England who know how promises have been broken and 
reforms have been rendered nugatory by rules and regulations 
of the kind now proposed, to see that the House gets» 
the fullest opportanity of knowing what indeed are the 
reforms that will be introduced in the Constitution 
of the Indian Government in the direction of a responsible 
Government ; for the Bill which, as it stands, might well be 
used to put back the clock of progress as for giving it some- 





thing nearer the correct time. If the rules had been examined 
and reported upon by a Joint Committee, as was originally 
understood when assent was given to the Second 
Reading, even then the policy of the rules should come 
before the House for debate and discussion. 

I appeal to Colonel Wedgwood and others to immedi- 
ately look into this matter, and I would appeal also to other 
friends to see that no grievous error, such as the one that 
is feared, may be committed.—Yours, &c., 


A. Rancoswami IyENGAR, 


Member Indian National 
Congress Deputation. 


THE FRENCH IN GERMANY. 


Sin,—I cannot claim to be important or a traveller, but 
I venture to hepe that you will allow me, through your 
columns, to express the belief that the opinion of “ Way- 
farer’s” correspondent with regard to the treatment of 
Germany by the French is not universal. 

1 was, for nearly five months, attached to the Head- 
quarters of the 8th French Army, which was then occupying 
the Palatinate, and I can assure him that the relations 
between the French Military and the civil population were 
most sympathetic. Many people were surprised at the 
leniency with which the country was governed. Both food 
and coal were more plentiful and cheaper than in the French 
invaded territories, and J admit that I had not been prepared 
to find soldiers, whose homes had been destroyed and whose 
country desolated, playing with German children, giving the 
peasants lifts in their lorries, and learning the German 
language with anyone who would teach it. Nor had I expected 
to find myself cordially accepted as long as J was thought to 
be French, but very unpopular when it became known that I 
was English. This, of course, goes to prove that the German 
is a timeserver ever—where the British Army is in occupation 
he makes friends with the British, and where the French 
Army occupies he makes friends with the French—knowing 
that an Army of Occupation brings food and clothes, and that 
money can always be got from the soldier. To each Army 
he tells tales of the callousness of the other in the hope of 
creating bad feeling between the two Allies.—Yours, &c., 

M. G. @arvert. 

12, Edwardes Square, W. 8. 

October 25th, 1919. 

[We quite accept the accuracy of our correspondent’s 
statements. The reference which he disputes was to French 
policy.—Ep., Natron. | 


———____» 


THE CHURCH AND PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS. 

Sin,—The reference made by “ Wayfarer ” to the Church 
Congress is so misleading that I think a reply is needed. 

He complains that “ with this world rocking at her feet 
the Church talks of the next.”” To those who assume that 
there is no next world this may seem ludicrous. To those 
who believe that there is, a discussion on the teaching of the 
Church with regard to the future life is likely to be of great 
interest and value, after the experience of the last few years. 

Even so the Church Congress only devoted a very short 
time to this topic, and, far from disregarding the problem of 
the famine in Europe, it gave a prominent place to its con- 
sideration and cognate problems. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in his sermon preached 
at the opening of the Congress, made a powerful appeal to 
Christians of all Churches to act together for the purpose of 
dealing with the famine, which he declared could be stopped 
if Christians made up their minds to stop it. 

The first evening of the Congress was devoted to the sub- 
ject, “ Christian Ideals in World Politics,” and papers were 
read by Lord Eustace Percy and Mr. George Lansbury on the 
League of Nations, 

Probably many Church members would have liked the 
whole attention of the Congress to have been concentrated on 
these questions, and from the point of view of urgency and 
iinportance, there is no problem to equal that of the famine. 

But it is only fuir to remember thet the Church, like any 
other organization, must dea] with the various matters which 
affect her work at home and abroad. There has been no 
Congress for six years, and it would have been impossible to 
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confine the Congress to one subject—however pressing and 
important that might be. 

It is usual in attacking the Church to select a bishop for 
exposure and ridicule. ‘ Wayfarer” is not singular in his 
method of attack. But it is curious that he should choose 
Bishop Gore, and that he should use for that purpose a 
sermon which was devoted throughout to the insistence upon 
the practical application of Christian principles to the 
problems of industry and social life.—Yours, &c., 

HELEN S10cks. 

34, Lindum Avenue, Lincoln. 

[There was no attack on Bishop Gore. And though we 
appreciate our correspondent’s point of view, we cannot think 
that the Primate’s reference to the European famine was 
adequate. The famine is largely the fruit of the blockade. 
If the Church had opposed and denounced it, in the name of 
the religion and the human charity which it outraged, it 
must have been abandoned.—Ep., Natron.] 


THE DIPLOMACY OF SIR EDWARD GREY. 

Siz,—It is not enough—even from Professer Murray—to 
accept his assertion that the newspaper reports I quoted of 
Marshal Joffre’s evidence before the Briey Commission and 
the report of the debate in the French Chamber, are 
inaccurate. 

If they are inaccurate, he should show wherein they 
diverge from the official reports. Until he does so, they 
stand and show that France fully counted upon ou 
assistance. 

I would remind him that Lord French in his book says : 
“ The British and French Genera] Staffs had for some years 
been in close secret consultation with one another on this 
point (the point of concentration). The area of concentra- 
tion for the British forces had been fixed on the left flank of 
the French, and the actual detraining stations of the various 
units were all Jaid down in terrain lying between Maubeuge 
and Le Cateau. The Headquarters of the Army were fixed 
at the latter place.”” Having gone so far in collaboration, we 
should rightly have been charged with perfidy if we declined 
our aid, and it seems to me unreasonable to say this was 
only to let France know what our aid would amount. to, if 
we gave it. Professor Murray's reply does nothing to shake 
my conviction that we were not free to judge and were not 
free to withhold our support when war came.—Yours, &c., 

T. Sarimpron. 

Verney House, Torquay, October 13th, 1919. 


Sir,--Has Professor Gilbert Murray any authority for 
insinuating that Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman not only 
authorized the secret military conversations in 1906, but kept 
the secret from Lord Loreburn and other colleagues who had 
been true to him when the Liberal Imperialists a few weeks 
earlier had endeavored to oust him from the House of 
Commons ?-—-Yours, &c., 

A MEMBER OF THE CoBDEN CLUB. 

London. October 15th, 1919. 


“WASTE NOT, WANT NOT.” 

Sin,-—-Most of us, I think, have taken part in a Harvest 
Thanksgiving lately. We have decorated churches. We have 
given of our best in fruit, vegetables, and flowers. We have 
sung with gusto: “All is safely gathered in.’’ But is it? 
I have just been spending a short recess in one of England’s 
beauty spots—a great orchard district, and what did I find? 
Nature's bountiful supply of apples lying in the fields, 
ditches, and even roads by the ton, and apparently as value- 
less as acorns. Blackberries by the bushel waiting to be 
picked, and possibly will wait until they rot or shrivel up. 

The “winter storms” are already upon us, but all is 
not “safely gathered in.” I was told that the late railway 
strike was responsible for so much waste, as no baskets were 
to be had, and no means of transport were available. But 
surely it ought not to have prevented the timely picking and 
storing of the fruit unti] suth time ws they could be got away. 

Tt ought to be the easiest thing in the world to organize 
the village school-children on such occasions, marshal them 
round to the.orchards, where they would learn the names of 
apples, how to catch and handle them, and to grade and store 


them. The same thing would apply to the blackberry picking. 
Nothing is more delicious than blackberry jelly, and yet 
how seldom do we meet with it. If each child brought a little 
sugar to school, and helped a competent teacher to make the 
jelly which would eventually be divided among them, they 
would be gaining that valuable trait in character which would 
make it impossible for them to look with equanimity or 
— upon any waste of God’s precious gifts of food. 
—10urs, XC., 


Sopuia H. E. Lancmar. 
Cardiff. 


THE DUEL IN THE PASS. 
Sirn,—Re your paragraph on Alfred Deakin on page 30 
of THE Nation, may I be permitted to point out that the 
duel in the pass in “ Vittoria” was fought between Angelo 
Guidascarpi and Weisspriess, not between Carlo. Ammiaini 
and the latter, as you state?—Yours, &c., 
M. E. Farmer. 

[ My apologies.”—WayrareEr. ] 





Poeirp. 


THE VETERAN. 


He stumbles silver-haired among his bees, 
Now with the warm sun mantling him ; he plods 
Taking his honey under the pippin-trees, 
Where every sprig with rich, red harvest nods. 
He marks the skies’ intents, 
And like a child, his joy still springing new, 
In this fantastic garden the year through, 
He steeps himself in nature's opulence. 





Mellow between the maze of leaves smiles down 
September's sun, ripening his multitude 
Of gold and red and green and russet-brown 
l.avished in plenty’s lusty-handed mood. 

For this old man who goes 
Reckoning ripeness, shoring the lolling sprays, 
And, fruits which daybreak gusts made castawars. 
From the deep grasses thriftily rescuing those. 


Babble he will, lingeringly, lovingly, 
Of all the glories of this fruitful place, 
Counting the virtues of each several tree, 
Her years, her yield, her hardihood or grace ; 
Whiie through this triumph-song, 
As through their shielding leaves, the year’s fruits burn 
In bright eye-cozening color, turn by turn, 
From cool black cherries till gold quinces throng, 


Blossoming the blue mists with their queenly seent . . . 

Who hearing him can think what dragging years 

Of drouthy raids and skirmishes he spent 

With drums and fifes to drown his clamorings fears?. . . 
Here where the grapes turn red 

On the red walls, and honey in the hives 

Is like drift snow, contentment only thrives, 

And the long misery of war is dead. 


Resting in his old oaken-raftered room, 
He sits and watches the departing light, 
Crimsoning like his apple-trees in bloom, 
In a deep dream of gratitude’s delight. 

And fast the peering sun 
Has lit the blue delft ranged along the wall, 
The painted clock and Squirrel’s Funeral, 
And through the cobwebs traced his rusty gun. 


And then the dusk, and night, and while he slseps 
Apple-scent floods and honey’s fragrance there, 
And old-time wines, whose secret he still keeps, 
Are beantiful upon the marvelling air. 

And if sleep seem unsound, 
And set old bugles pealing through the dark, 
Waked on the instant, he but wakes to hark 
His bellman cockerel crying the first round. 








Epmunp BiuNpEN. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue ‘‘Nation’’ Orrice, THurspay Nicut. 
Tre following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“ Seven Men.” By Max Beerbohm. (Heinemann. 7s.) 

A Critic in Pall Mall.” Extracts from Reviews and Mis- 
cellanies. By Oscar Wilde. (Methuen. 6s. 6d.) 
_“*Selections from Swinburne.” Edited by Edmund Gosse and 

T. J. Wise. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
“The Highlands of Central India.”’ 


By Captain J. Forsyth. 
New Edition. 


(Chapman & Hall. 12s. 6d) 
* * 


THERE can be hardly anything more difficult to write about 
than a commonplace book. It is totally different from an 
anthology, than to criticize which nothing is more easy, 
since all the reviewer has to do is to substitute his own 
arbitrary preferences for the compiler’s. But as Mr. 
Hackett in “ My Commonplace Book ” (Unwin) truly points 
out, a commonplace book is “a collection of reminders,” 
jotted down without system and more commonly from books 
borrowed rather than possessed. The process is secret, per- 
sonal and casual, and others, whether critics or readers, are 
at liberty to take it or leave it, but assuredly not to advance 
any standards and criteria of what is legitimate for inclusion 
and what not, of their own. Such a book is the compiler’s own 
little spiritual adventure and actualy of no more relevance 
to the rest of the world than what he eats for breakfast. If 
it is to be judged at all, it must be individually, not collec- 
tively ; comparatively, not absolutely ; as a personal like or 


dislike rather than as a literary phenomenon and public 
inheritance. 
* * * 


So that when I say that Mr. Hackett’s book fascinates 
me, it is because I find things in it I had myself jotted down 
and countless others I should have liked to have jotted down, 
if I had had the time or industry, or the discovery of them. 
This brilliant parody of “Dolores,” for instance—‘ The 
Octopus by Algernon Sinburne”—by A. C. Hilton, a Cam- 
bridge undergraduate who died in 1877, when twenty-six 


years of age, is a genuine disinterment. Here is one of the 
fine stanzas :— 


“Wast thou born to the sound of sea-trumpets? 

Hast thou eaten and drunk to excesy 

Of the sponges—thy muffins and crumpets— 
Of the sea-weed—thy mustard and cress? 

Wast thou nurtured in caverns of coral, 
Remote from reproof or restraint? 

Art thou innocent, art thou immoral, 
Sinburnian or Saint?”’ 


And this riotous gaiety of Sydney Smith’s review of 
Waterton’s “ Travels in South America,’ which I happen to 
be acquainted with only because Waterton himself has been 


for years a refuge from the weariness, the fever, and the 
fret of modern life :— 


“The Toucan has an enormous bill, which makes a noise 
like a puppy dog, and lays his eggs in hollow trees. How 
astonishing are the freaks and fancies of Nature! To what 
purpose, we say, is a bird placed in the woods of Cayenne 
with a bill a yard long, making a noise like a puppy dog, 
and laying eggs in hollow trees? The Toucans, to be sure, 
might retort, to what purpose were gentlemen in Bond Street 
created? To what purpose were certain foolish, prating 
Members of Parliament created—pestering the House of 
Commons with their ignoranca and folly, and impeding the 
business of the country? There is no need of such questions. 
So we will not enter into the metaphysics of the Toucan.”’ 


* * = 
One might go on like this for ever, such a voyage does Mr. 
Hackett take us of mingled discoveries and familiarities. 
One’s private opinion is that Browning's “Fifine at the 
Fair” is as noble and profound a piece of poetic thihking 
as it is incomprehensibly neglected ; here are excerpts from 





it. One has a particularly soft corner for that queer Catholic 
priest and epigrammatist, John Banister Tabb: here are 
some of his little pellets of sweetness and wisdom. Sir 
Arthur Quiller Couch made a surprising omission from his 
“Oxford Book of English Verse”—Blanco White’s sonnet, 
“Night and Death,’’ which Coleridge called “ the finest and 
most grandly conceived sonnet in our language,” and Leigh 
Hunt “ supreme above all in any language” : here it is. Prof. 
Sayce, the famous archeologist, is known as an excessively 
learned man who could have been no more expected to have 
experienced adventures d la cinema than to have written the 
handsome poem given in this volume. Examples of this kind 
could be multiplied fyom Mr. Hackett’s catholic and at the 
same time scrupulous taste, and indeed something of the 
compiler’s own spiritual autobiography read from them, 
quite apart from his valuable and important annotations. to 
the extracts. His book is an appesling changeling among 
modern publications, and singularly refreshing to a mind to 
whom the deluge of new books, no less than their expected 
contents, must bring a certain satiety. 


* * * 


Yer though Mr. Hackett’s collections are purely hap- 
hazard, as they should be (‘omne meum, nihil meum”’ is 
an admirable index to their merit and character), it is possible 
to obtain through them a more or less ordered retrospect of 
the thought of the sixties and seventies, particularly that 
relating to the terrific joust between science and religion, a 
false battle as we begin to see now, but one which had to 
be fought before reconciliation was possible. Mr. Hackett 
is, and was, keenly interested in the conflict, and has accu- 
mulated a large number of illuminating extracts bearing upon 
it. Now if there is one thing that posterity is certain to say 
of Charles Darwin, and which even the present age is begin- 
ning to think, if not say of him, it is that he was one of the 
greatest religious teachers in the history of the world. Still, 
it is intelligible enough that “ The Origin of Species ” should 
be the occasion of a great wave of materialism for which we 
are now paying a grievous penalty, even though Darwin’s 
theories did no more than explain the use and nature of 
God’s tools in building up a world. At any rate, the “ special 
creationists’’ girded their loins, and in their horrified fear 
lest they should be deprived of the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment, fell upon the evolutionists. It is an old story now, 
but one of the quotations in the volume brings it all back so 
dramatically that it must be given. The occasion was the 
meeting of the British Association in 1860 (the year after the 
publication of ‘ The Origin of Species ”), and Bishop Wilber- 


force turned up to jeer at Darwin and rend Huxley. “ Soapy 
Sam ”’ stood forth and :— 


“In a light, scoffing tone, florid and fluent, he assured us 
there was nothing in the idea of evolution : rock-pigeons were 
what rock-pigeons had always been. Then turning to Huxley 
with a smiling insolence, he begged to know, was it through 
his grandfather or qrandmother that he claimed his deacent 
from a monkey? Huxley turned to his neighbor and said, 
‘The Lord hath delivered him into my hands.’ Then he 
stood before us and spoke these tremendous words, ‘He wae 
not ashamed to have a monkey for his ancestor; but he would 
be ashamed to be connected with a man who used great gifts 
to obscure the truth.’ No one doubted his meaning, and the 
effect was tremendous. One lady fainted and had to be 
carried out. I, for one, jumped out of my seat.” 


* * * 


Tue extract is from the life of Huxley and surely a most 
vivid comment upon the acerbities of the time. But perhaps 
the most revealing portion of Mr. Hackett’s book is the ex- 
tracts he gives from that great man whose greatness has never 
been properly recognized—James Martineau—who in lan- 
guage of the noblest eloquence and lucidity, combated the 
post-Darwinian materialism, while accepting in his own 
original way the doctrine of evolution. Quotations from 
those absorbing sixties and seventies, when great men were 
as common as Hampshire mushrooms in September, are the 
core of the book, but a very pleasant feature of it are the bits 
from “Unknown Authors.” 


BJ. M 
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Reviews. 


j AGNOSTICISM. 


¢ . ; , : 
Vv “The Faith of an Agnostic; or, First Essays in Ration- 
alism.” By Sir G. G. GREENWOOD. New and Enlarged 
Edition. (Watts. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Cuarues Lams’s famous division of mankind into the “ men 
who borrow and the men who lend,” is perhaps, of all such 
vain attempts to classify the infinite, the most inclusive ; 
although, just at present, another classification may appear 
to run it hard—the division between propagandists and non- 
propagandists, i.e., between the men who desire that you 
should think as they do on the subjects they consider to be 
of supreme importance, and the men who, though not, it 
may be, quite indifferent to the charm of your society, remain 
completely so to your opinions. Of these two classes the 
first is the more estimable, the second—the easier to get on 
with. 

Sir George Greenwood’s honest and _ interesting 
book unmistakably belongs to the class of propa- 
gandists. He professes a faith—the faith of an 
agnostic, and wishes you to profess it also, and if you can- 
not go all the way with him, he is not only astonished but 
just a little bit annoyed. 

His faith is one of the oldest in the world, 
and can on the mere score of antiquity hold up its head in 
any company of believers. It quarters the arms of mighty 
intellects, as well as of countless quiet, intelligent, unob- 
trusive souls. Agnostics there have ever been—pagan 
agnostics, Christian agnostics. We talk readily enough of 
the ages of faith, contrasting them in this respect with our 
own age of rationalism, but we carry to the credit of our 
ancestors an amount of faith far in excess of what they ever 
really possessed. We may be well assured that at all times 
and ages, within the range of the historic senses, there have 
been men and women who, when. under self-examination, 
have returned to the questions ‘“ Whence and Whither’ ? 
the answer of Plato’s Socrates, ‘I neither know nor think 
that I know.”’ 

Whether these agnostics were then, or are now, in the 
majority of those who think at all, I neither know nor think 
that I know. There they are, however, and have always been. 

It is therefore a little hard to understand why to-day 
those writers who proclaim their disbelief in what 
Matthew Arnold called “supernatural Christianity,” and 
what Sir George calls “Church Christianity,” should 
exhibit, as occasionally they do, a temper of impatience and 
almosi of irritation. One hundred years ago in England 4 
temper not only of impatience and irritation but «lso of 
alarm might easily be justified. Agnostics in those days had 
before them what has been called “ the public odium and 
resentment of the magistrate.’’ The fate of Richard Car- 
lile, who spent nine years in prison out of a blameless life 
of fifty-two years, was not easily forgotten. But all this 
has been changed by the publication of Mr. W. R. Greg’s 
“Creed of Christendom,” and of Mr. Arnold’s “ Literature 
and Dogma.”’ The old maxim, “Christianity is part and 
parcel of the common law,”’ has now joined the company of 
Bunyan’s Pope and Pagan, and allows the agnostic pil- 
grim to pass unharmed on his way to the Unknowable. In 
1865 Arnold writes to his daughter, “ We dine on the 3rd of 
June with the Archbishop of Canterbury, which I always 
think a gratifying marvel considering what things I have 
published.” 

After this recognition (for Matthew Arnold was one of 
the very freest of freethinkers and the most outspoken of 
writers), agnosticism has no longer any excuse for irritation 
or impatience. It has been duly called within the bar of 
public opinion and has taken its seat accordingly. 

Sir George’s own position, though he sometimes 
shows a little temper with those who do not agree with him, 
is eminently philosophical. He is certain of his own agnostic- 
ism. but he has no desire to thrust it down your throat. Listen 
to his wise words: ‘Ts he (the agnostic) to assume that there 
is no intelligence but his in the universe? Would any 
reasonable man venture to make such an assumption? Is it 
not, on the contrary, most reasonable to suppose that other 
intelligences may, and in all probability do, exist in other 
planets, or in spheres that we know not of? And mey there 





not be an intelligence immeasurably, perhaps infinitely, 
transcending our own? Surely it is not the part of the 
agnostic to deny such a possibility ’’ (p. 164). 

This is modestly said, and it would be well if other 


writers of the same school indulged more frequently than © 


they do in the same vein of reflection. Agnostics, who to-day 
as a class are by no means unpopular, do not add to their 
popularity by the assumption some of them are in the habit 
of making, that by their very agnosticism they make mani- 
fest their own intellectual superiority. This is hardly the 
case, for as the once senior and Christian member for 
Northampton is reported to have said of his junior and 
incredulous colleague, “I do not see why I should be called 
upon to believe in a man simply because he does not believe 
in a God.” 

It must always be amazing to many of us, it certainly 
is so to me, that men of far-reaching minds and real scientific 
attainments, as, for example, many members of the Society 
of Jesus, should be able to profess the faith which Dr. 
Mivart was called upon to sign, in a document which is 
given at length in this book (p. 304-7). It is amazing, 
and yet such men are able to do so with as much honesty 
as any agnostic can hope to put into his own expressions of 
vehement denial. No one can now-a-days hoodwink even 
a Jesuit! He knows all that is to be known. He has his 
Bayle and Volney and Voltaire, his Hume and his Huxley 
at his: finger-ends, and very likely has written articles in 
refutation of Greg and Arnold. And yet despite this know- 
ledge and acumen, the Jesuit retains his faith in “ super- 
natural Christianity.’’ The difficulty in his way is no doubt 
very great, but perchance there may be a way round it, and 
if there is, and an honest man finds himself believing in God 
and His Christ, and in a life of some kind beyond the grave, 
it may well be that he will not allow himself to be much dis- 
turbed with the ultimate fate of a herd of pigs who met 
their end in Galilee nearly two thousand years ago, and (it 
is possible) he may be only just a little amused with Arnold’s 
wire-drawn banter about the Trinity. 

The author’s own attitude towards the mystery of 
being, is, as we have said, philosophical and not dogmatic : — 


‘“* But to say that we can never know the explanation of 
the Universe is not to say that therefore there is no explana- 
tion. Any explanation is inconceivable to us. True, but so 
to say is not to deny the possibility of an explanation 
‘ Behind the Veil,’ ’’ 

and Sir George proceeds (p. 160) :— 


“We are sometimes compelled to believe in the reality 
of that which to us is inconceivable. Take for instance, 
existence without beginning. How utterly unimaginable. 
Yet we are compelled to believe in it, so far as we are able 
to have belief in something we are absolutely unable to 
understand. Something must have existed without beginning. 
The opposite hypothesis that there was a time when 
nothing existed is still more inconceivable.” 


Really, in this small matter of fime, the way of the 
honest agnostic is hard—nor is it much smoother in space. 
“The imagination reels like a drunken man at the bare 
thought of bounds beyond which there is no space.” And 
what about the Absolute? Sir George tells us “ Human 
knowledge is of the relative only. Therefore the Absolute, 
that of which no relative can be predicated, is inconceivable 
by us. But do. we therefore deny that the Absolute can 
exist? So far from this being the case, to say that we cannot 
know the Absolute is by implication to admit that there is 
an Absolute.”’ 

The conclusion he draws from this whirl of words, is 
almost as bewildering to one’s common-sense faculties as 
the creed of the pseudo-Athanasius :— 


“The Unknowable then is not synonymous with the 
Non-existent. That which is inconceivable to us may, 
nevertheless, have objective reality. To deny, therefore, 
that there can ever be for men an explanation of the 
Universe is not to deny the possibility of such explanation.” 


The words which follow on are remarkable. “If any 
one chooses to designate such supposed but unknown 


_explanation by the name of God, I do not see why we should 


quarrel with him. But let him beware of going further 
(p. 163).” 

Here the author must pardon a smile. Even the omni- 
potence of Parliament cannot, we know, assign limits to the 
growth of a nation, and not even the honestest of men and 
eontroversialists, and Sir George is both, can be allowed 
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to rap the fingers of those who stretch out their hands in the 
direction of a dim and distant shore. 

The chapter on “An After Life” is, as it could 
not fail to be when Sir George writes it, full of 
heart-stirring quotations from the poets of the old pagan 
world and of the new world that calls itself Christian. No 
son of Adam, in these last days, can even peruse a chapter 
thus designated without reading into it his own hopes and 
fears, “beliefs and unbelievings.’’ It is now far too late 
in human history for anyone by whatever name he calls 
himself and however “ weel put on” with either priestly or 
philosophical garments, to say anything on this theme which 
has not been said much better before in words drenched in 
tears. Sir George has recognized this, and deserves our 
thanks for his delicacy. 

Our author has a lively chapter on the conflict between 
science and religion. He declines to believe that it is a 
sham fight and declares it to be still “a real and bitter 


contest.” Science has certainly in times gone by, not without 
pain, bloodshed, and great scandal, won some notable 


victories over former dogmatic teachings of the Church, and 
the only way the latter authority has managed to wriggle 
out of the admission that at one time she taught error, is 
by setting up the old plea of “confusion of boundaries.” 
Galileo was not silenced for asserting that the earth moves, 
for the Church has (since 1826) admitted the fact, but for 
taking upon his lay shoulders the interpretation of 
Scripture ! 

Boundaries are often in dispute between neighbors and 
occasionally require to be set out afresh, but those between 
the realms of science and religion have not for long centuries 
undergone much, if any, alteration. 

“What Tyndall called the mystery and miracle of 
vitality is,” says Sir George, “a mystery still beyond 
the powers of our understanding ”’ (p. 164), and a little later 
on he reports Professor Huxley as saying to a friend, “ the 
more I think of it the more I am convinced that there must 
be something at the bottom of it all.” If the leaders of 
science talk like this about “ mysteries” and “ miracles ”’ 
and ‘“ something ”’ being at the bottom of it all, is it surpris- 
ing that there should be others who, being by texture of their 
minds Wordsworthians rather than Ray Lankesters, find in 
old sacramental theories, ancient rituals, types, symbols 
and fancies, celestial food for their famished souls? 

If it be replied that reason can have nothing to say to 
magic, and that the sacramental theory which renders the 
inconceivable conceivable, is magic, there may perhaps be 
no satisfactory answer possible, yet the fact will remain that 
in a matter of controversy between one man and another on 
the question of the credibility of revelation, if one is a sacra- 
mentarian and the other an agnostic, the parities will never 
come to grips until this question of “magical means”’ is 
taken into account ; and as it seldom is, the dispute is made 
to wear a barren aspect almost from the beginning, as of 
people trying to punch one another in the dark. 

It is high time for those who believe and those who do 
not, to speak out, and as everyone is now quite free to do so 
without incurring any pains or penalties worth thinking 
about, there is no impediment in the way, but if I might 
give a word of advice to all propagandists alike, it would be: 
“ Avoid the assurance of Chanticleer ”’! 

No reader of this book should skip the last 
chapter entitled “Revelation and Cruelty,” for there the 
author gives us what is so seldom given, a peep into the soul 
of a writer. All who knew him in the House of 
Commons will remember his devotion to the interests to what 


old-fashioned people before the war used to call, presumably . 


by way of distinction, “the Brute Creation.” 
adores the brute creation and feels for all 
ings not only in the present, but in the past. 

redress ’’ are not with him “ past care.” He almost sheds 
tears over the Gadarene swine, and I am sure will never 
forgive St. Paul his contemptuous question, “ Doth God take 
care for oxen”? He is indeed stung to fury by it, and 
exclaims in a passage that recalls Mill’s outburst about 
Hell-fire: “Oh! thou blind leader of the blind—if thy God 
careth not for oxen, wherefore should we think he should 
care for men? No, of a surety, if the Christian God has no 
care for the animals whom we are told he created, no prayers 
will we say in his temples, no knee will we bend at his altars, 
no service will we render at his shrines.” Sir George 


Sir George 
their suffer- 
“Things past 


| does not (we may be sure) forget the poor ass, smitten three- 
; times by a hasty prophet; and altogether, though it is not 
| easy to see the connection or to read this chapter without a 
| smile, the smile it evokes is one of sympathy and affection, 
and so we part with our author. 
A. B. 





/ 


/ GRADES OF SAVAGERY. 


“Ethnography and Condition of South Africa before- 
A.D. 1505.” By GrorceE McCaut THEAL. (Allen & 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 


EvERYTHING that Dr. Theal writes about the history of South 
Africa is of value, for he has devoted his life to that study, 
and has become almost the only authority who counts upon 
the subject. He has gained his knowledge by practical life 
as well as by the ordinary methods of studious research, and 
his personal contact with all the various races of the country 
* gives a solidity to his judgments. This book (nominally a 
second edition) now takes the place of “The Yellow and 
Dark-skinned People of Africa South of the Zambesi” as the 
first volume of his great History of South Africa, now 
extending to eleven volumes, down to the year 1884. As the 
native races were ignorant of writing and kept no records 
beyond vague traditions, their history before the Europeans 
came is necessarily speculative, or rather, it has to be built 
up from language, tradition, surviving customs and arts, the 
formation of physical types, and references in the early 
writers of Europe or Asia. 

Dr. Theal’s history is always limited to South Africa, so 
that the Negroes and other races of the enormous Continent 
north of the Zambesi are excluded. In South Africa he finds. 
evidence of three main swarms of immigration—the Bush- 
men, the Hoittentots, and the Bantu. The Bushmen once 
occupied the whole African Continent, and it has seemed 
possible to the reviewer that they were developed indepen- 
dently of the other races of man, from a separate stock of 
anthropoid. For uncalculated ages, certainly, they have been 
men, but if one kind of man could develop somewheve in the 
middle of Asia or the North of Europe, there seems no reason 
why another kind of man should not develop in Central 
Africa. Be that as it may, the relics of the Bushmen hordes, 
now scattered in pockets, as it were, over the great part of 
Africa, but especially in the South-West corner, still remain 
as far removed from the European or Asiatic type as any 
being called man could possibly be. Their small frames, the 
comparative absence of chin and forehead and brain, their 
capacity for eating large quantities at a time and then going 
without food for a long while, supporting life on their own 
adipose matter, all show a very low development from the 
original stock. On the other hand, their knowledge of 
intoxicants (chiefly from honey) raised them to the rank of 
man by the capacity for drunkenness, and besides they used 
(and still use) ostrich eggs for carrying liquid; they drew 
pictures of animals on stones much in the style advocated 
by Mr. Roger Fry ; they had discovered the tremendous secret 
of making fire by friction, and they were as careful about 
preserving the spark of flame as were the Vestals of Rome ; 
which no one will wonder at who has ever tried kindling fire 
by whirling a pointed stick round and round in a hollowed 
piece of wood. They danced and made a kind of music with 
a drum ; and they tormented themselves with all manner of 
imaginary spirits and witchcraft; so that they must, as we 
said, be counted as belonging to mankind. 

The next main race—the Hottentots—are supposed by 
Dr. Theal to have pushed their way through Central Africa, 
perhaps coming from the region of Somaliland, and being 
pushed onward in their turn till they also gathered chiefly 
in the South-West districts along the coast and in the desert 
hinterland. Armed with superior munitions of war, such as 
assagais and knobkerries (heavy-headed clubs, chiefly used 
for throwing), they exterminated the Bushmen on their way, 
of course reserving the young girls for their pleasure, as is 
the habit of all mankind when an enemy is overcome. This 
intermixture naturally preserved many of the Bushmen 
characteristics, habits, and especially superstitions, usually 
handed down by mothers. Probably also it was from these 
Bushgirls that the Hottentots derived the few “clicks” in 





their language, for, as is well known, the Bushmen expressed 
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their simple ideas and wants with various clicks and grunts, 
few of which can be reproduced by spelling. The Hottentots 
with whom the reviewer has associated all spoke Dutch, but 
probably nearly all could speak their clicking language as 
well. Dr. Theal says the Hottentots, before the White Men 
came, lived almost entirely on milk. They had no grain or 
vegetables. They never killed cattle for food, though they 
ate the dead bodies. We suppose, however, they ate the wild 
beasts they drove into pits or killed by other means, and, like 
the Bushmen, they ate the shell-fish along the coast. They 
trained bulls to fight for them by word of command, and 
particularly clever with cattle the Hottentots still remain. 
They discovered and worked copper, but only as an ornament. 
Along the upper regions of the Zambesi the reviewer found 
both men and women wearing heavy anklets of solid copper, 
probably derived from the Katanga copper reefs, but they 
were Bantus. 

Dr. Theal is inclined to put the arrival of the great 
Bantu races, who now form the vast majority of the 
inhabitants in South Africa, and probably in Central Africa 
as well, at a comparatively recent date. He seems to think 
they came into the centre only about a thousand years ago, 
and entered the South much later—as late as the fifteenth 
century—continuing their irruptions till well on into the 
eighteenth. These are the Zulus, the Basutos, and other 
“natives” whom we know, at all events by sight, and with 
whom we and the Dutch have to live side by side in the best 
relations we can contrive. They have absorbed many customs 
and beliefs from Hottentots and so from Bushmen through 
the customary ravishment of girls in war, but in nearly all 
respects they are a superior race—by far the finest black 
race of Africa. The young boys and girls are often remark- 
ably clever, and though they usually fall off suddenly at 
puberty for reasons that seem to us more obvious than to the 
Commission quoted by Dr. Theal, they are capable of very 
high intellectual progress, if only they are given the chance. 
The reviewer has seen Basuto youths writing essays on 
Hamlet, and once found a full-blooded Zulu reading St. 
Chrysostom in the original Greek while sitting in his hut. 
He had been to the theological school at Lincoln under Bishop 
King. It is true that when he spoke of Chaka, the Napoleon 
of Zululand, and remembered the glories of his warrior race, 
one perceived the old blood stirring once more. 

The greater part of Dr. Theal’s volume is occupied with 
the history, customs, and folklore of the Bantu race as it 
must have existed before the Portuguese arrived, and the 
whites slowly began the same destructive process by which 
the successive hordes of blacks had destroyed or enslaved 
each other. To all who love the savage life, and reflect on 
the problem how far civilization is an advance in happiness 
and how far it is a curse to be cured, the history is of peculiar 
interest. In certain passages Dr. Theal appears to cling to 
the convenient fallacy of the old, and even of the modern, 
slave-traders, that the Bantu was actually benefited by being 
sold into slavery on the plantations. That monstrous idea, 
combined with the whining hypocrisy which pleaded that 
slavery was a native’s best chance of hearing the Gospel, was 
for generations the favorite excuse of all wxo sucked their 
profit from the blood of slaves. In another passage, however, 
Dr. Theal gives a very different verdict :— 


“In a state of society in which women were drudges 
performing all the severest labor, in which a man carrying 
only an assagai and a knobbed stick walked in front of his 
wives and daughters all bearing heavy burdens on their 
heads, it might be supposed that the females were unhappy. 
Such a supposition would, however, be erroneous. Freedom 
from care to anything like the extent that is common to 
most individuals of our own race tended to make Bantu 
females, as well as males, far happier on the whole than 


white people.’’ 

Whether or not they were happier before the Europeans 
came than average white people are there can be little doubt 
that they are far less happy now than they were then; for 
their lands have been stolen, they have been driven into the 
poorest land as reserves, the wild beasts which provided 
them with food and covering are nearly exterminated, and 


they themselves are reduced in some regions to slavery and at 
the best to serviti-, 
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THE MUSE’S AT HOME. 


‘Poems in Captivity.” By JoHn Stuy. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Death of Man, and Other Poems.” By R. C. TRE- 
VELYAN. (Allen & Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“‘Three Days.” By Rosz MAcAuLAy. (Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Stitt, who lived before the war in Ceylon and was taken 
prisoner at Gallipoli, is therefore a débutant to literary 
London. The present writer hopes that he will have the 
welcome he deserves. How few of us, indeed, enjoy modern 
poetry, however much we read it, whether because we have 
to review it, or desire to be en rapport with what is going 
on, or feel we ought to, or because our souls need a tonic 
or what not! But Mr. Still is such excellent reading that we 
experienced the delight of forgetting in the process that the 
nemesis of saying why we are enjoying ourselves is in store 
for us. The best of all compliments to a writer is to leave a 
blank. In the first place, then, Mr. Still, who is obviously 
a romantic person, has a most agreeably plain and prosaic 
way with him. There is no fuss about it, no mouthing, no 
airs, no muezzin in Turkey, no garlanded girls and ruined 
temples in Ceylon, no “ Look, what a fine fellow or desperate 
dog or passionate dreamer I am!’’ nothing here but a 
sensitive, honest man telling us good stories. So when in 
“The Ballad of Suvla Bay ’’ (an admirable account of that 
miserable blunder of the Dardanelles), he remarks somewhat 
sententiously :— 


‘* What a ghastly tragedy warfare seems,” 


it is rather of a certain naive seriousness, warm and 
appealing in itself, that we think, than of any lapse 
in poetic discretion. For here is, if not a remarkable poet, 
a genuine and virtuous man who feels deeply, has observed 
many and strange and terrible things, and tells us what he 
sees and feels in direct, expressive, and manly verse. His 
principal quality (apart from character) is his power of 
communicating the realities of tropical life so vividly as to 
seem a part of them himself. “The Kingdom of Ayaradh ”’ 
is a description of the Cingalese jungle, and we note Mr. 
Still’s surprising and, indeed, almost unique distinction 
among poets—that he knows the difference between a hawk 
and a handsaw. He is right to call a portion of his book 
“ Woodcraft and Forest Lore,” for here is the intimate touch 
of a man who has used his eyes before his pen :— 


‘** All through the hottest watches of the day 
The buffalo lies soaking in a pool, 
Where the deep yielding mud feels soft and cool, 
Chewing the cud and thinking—do they think ?— 
Of what they like to eat and what to drink. 
At last they lumber out, all clotted in clay, 
And spread about the open, cropping grass, 
Fearless of all the jungle, come what may, 
They will not even let a leopard pass 
But charge him fiercely, putting him to flight. 
And should a crocodile approach their calves, 
The whole great angry host will charge on sight. 
A headstrong people doing nought by halves, 
Homely, contented, very simple folk 
Who horn each other roughly for a joke.” 


Plain, home-made stuff it is, if it lacks the magic and 
intensity of Mr. Hodgson’s “ The Bull.’”’ The truth is that 
Mr. Still knows his natural history, and out of it has formed 
(as every poet, every scientist, and every man should) a clear 
and sound philosophy, not only of beasts, but of men, and 
not only of men, but the universe. 

There is a gloom overspreading Mr. Trevelyan’s latest 
volume which seems to have a dragging effect on the flexi- 
bility of his verse :— 


“Ceased not to illuminate and humanize 

Thine uncongenial glooms and stagnancies, 

O alien Mother Earth. 

Ordering thy vast reluctant anarchies, 

Transforming thy deformities 

By imagination’s demiurgic might 

To articulate beauty and the soul’s delight.”’ 
The author of these lines and of the witty, dexterous, airy 
extravaganza of “ The Pterodamozels” seem as they could 
not be the same person. But Mr. Trevelyan is beginning 
to plumb deeper waters of poetic philosophy, and it behoves 
us to wait until he has got the feel and masterful handling 
of the new metrical tools required for it. We feel, indeed, 


every confidence in him, since, with the exception of Dr. 
Bridges, there is no metrist in England who is his master. 
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WAR-SHRINE 
FRAGMENTS 


AND OFHER POEMS 
By Norman Hugh Romanes 


The Times Literary Supplement says :— 

““Mr. Romanes has a rich, flowing eloquence which pours 
itself prodigally forth, and often runs into a mould of true 
poetic style and into forms of dignity and beauty, especially 
in the sonnet. The fine blank verse piece called ‘Among the 
— . .. is perhaps the most attractive poem in the 

ook. 
The Expository Times, quoting a long extract from the 
first half of the volume, says :— 
ei ° Although there are other poems in the book, the 
‘Fragments’ are the best of it, fullest filled with poetic 
passion, best fitted with poetic phrase.” 
The Challenge says:— 

. . There is sod the thing which every lover of poetry 
sxeeks—the expression of a first-hand and not a merely derived 
emotion. The “ Manchester Poems” in the second part appeal 
to us more than the “ War-Shrine Fragments”; but there is 
throughout the book ample evidence of a poet with a fierce 
passion and the courage to see things for himself, and having 
seen them, to speak of — on his own words.” 
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There are poems, too, in his new volume which have all the 
old bantering gaiety perfectly adjusted to light-footed and 
at the same time scholarly verse. And we suspect that the 
sorrows of the world are going to give us something more 
from him, something of which ‘The Death of Man” is a 
remarkable, if not yet quite confident, prelude. 

There is no fault at all to be found with Miss Macaulay’s 
little volume of verse—except that it is not poetry. It is 
thoughts on contemporary events put into premeditated 
rhyme and an illustration of the tenacious modern fashion 
of versifying that the gifted author does not put them into 
her firm and lively prose. We shall feel indeed that prose 
is on its last legs when one of its few really able writers is 
impelled to express herself in a medium to which she is not 
naturally suited. 





THE PENITENTIARY. 


“ Belgian Documents.” By Dr. RICHARD GRELLING, Author. 


of ‘‘J’Accuse.” (Hodder & Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is hardly surprising that in nearly all the great 
imperislist nations a curious form of reaction against 
patriotism manifests itself. Its watchword is ‘“ My country 
always wrong,” and it tends to a further step into the really 
grotesque: “The enemies of my country always right.” 
Anyone who during the war tried to balance himself on the 
sharp and ungrateful edge which divides the “ pros” from 
the “antis’’ will have obtained some light upon national 
psychology if he attended meetings in both camps. The 
complete irrationality of public meetings composed mainly 
of true patriots expressed itself loudly in the assertion that 
the Allies were always and everywhere completely right, and 
our enemies always and everywhere completely wrong. But 
almost the exact phenomenon, inverted, could be observed 
at meetings composed of those whom the papers were 
accustomed to call pro-Germans. We remember a large 
meeting in the third year of the war in the Central Hall, 
at which a well-known speaker, who happened to have a real 
knowledge of the Near East, ventured to criticize the Otto- 
man’s rule of subject races. The question under discussion 
was the future of the Ottoman Empire, and the criticism 
was therefore relevant. Aboat a third of the people present 
would have none of it, and they expressed their dissent 
audibly. The speaker maintained his point, whereupon he 
was met by the loud and irrelevant cry of: “ What about 
Ireland?” 

It is very easy to recognize this kind of patho- 
logical reaction against crude patriotism in one’s own 
country: it is much less easy to recognize it among one’s 
“enemies.”” Mr. Punch and the Eishop of London, who 
flagellate pro-Germans, open their arms wide to Dr. 
Grelling, the author of “ J’Accuse,” and Mr. James Douglas 
recommends Dr. Grelling to ‘any man among us whose 
conscience is troubled by the sophistries” of our most 
notorious pro-Germans. In fact, however, Dr. Grelling is 
only a pro-German turned inside out. The case against the 
German and Austrian Governments for their part in setting 
the war in motion is, of course, damning. In “J’Accuse”’ 
and “The Crime” Dr. Grelling stated that case at such 
wearisome length and with so many unnecessary words that 
our patriotic critics naturally told us that these books “ will 
stand for centuries.” But these works, in which he was 
dealing with the policy of the Central Empires—a policy 
which it is impossible to condemn sufficiently—did not prove 
conclusively that he was suffering from pathological 
a-patriotism. His present book does. He is here dealing 
with the Belgian documents published as propaganda by the 
German Government. The Belgian Ambassadors, or as they 
should properly be called, Ministers, in London, Paris, and 
Berlin, deal in these documents with the international policy 
of the Entente during the fatal years 1904-1914, and Dr. 
Grelling, therefore, in his analysis of them in this book, is 
also compelled to analyze the Entente’s policy. He does so 
with the same inordinate and wearisome thoroughness which 
we became familiar with in his previous books. It is a 
thoroughness which consists in using ten words where one 
would suffice and in making ten sentences do the work for 
which one would have been more than sufficient. The only 
interesting thing about the analysis is its revelation of tthe 
author’s psychology. For him the Triple Alliance is always 





wrong, and the Triple Entente always right. A great deal 
of what he says against German policy is, of course, true, 
and no condemnation of it can be too strong. But there is 
another side to the picture, and his blindness to it can be 
shown from one fact alone. The Entente’s policy during this 
period must be judged by the Morocco question. Dr. Grelling 
never deals with the charges against the Entente’s handling 
of that question. Many people who are neither Germans nor 
pro-Germans hold that the Entente statesmen in the first 
years of the Enterte made a fatal mistake in deliberately 
ignoring a genuine right of Germany in Morocco. The result 
of this mistake is shown in a remark of Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant, quoted in Mr. Dawson’s recent book: “ That 
the entente was perverted by being made to appear anti- 
German is beyond question.” 





PATRES CONSCRIPTI. 


“Tamarisk Town.” 
7s. met.) 


We have read the history of Rome. Cicero we disliked 
intensely, but for all that he left us lingering over the tale 
of its borough fathers. We have also read booklets on Mar- 
gate, Brighton, Cromer, Llandudno, sometimes for explora- 
tive, sometimes for cynical purposes; and we imagine that 
for most others also, Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith will at the 
outset have to dispel the impression left by not a few rail- 
way posters. 

Her novel around Marlingate, and Monypenny, the man 
who made it popular, fails not so much of larger vision as 
of a creative energy sufficient to move the weight of material 
(and the weight of a Town Council for that matter) with 
cogency and imperious command. The word ‘“‘ municipal’’ 
with us has never attained the Roman status and pomp of 
“municipium,” and the author, despite a big and too 
apparent effort, has left it much where it stood. It should 
be a confession of national and architectonic rather than of 
personal and literary failure; for to be ‘‘a citizen of no 
mean city’’ reads strangely in our language—like the echo 
of a building and achieving long ago, in the category of 
things sung and retold, the walls of Babylon or the fall 
of Troy. 

The structure of the book is conceived with admirable 
simplicity, and falls naturally into the two halves fashioned 
for it by the author, ‘‘ The Builder ’’ being set over against 
“The Destroyer.”” It might almost be compared with the 
technique of a Shakespearean tragedy in its sure crescendo 
to a foreseen climax, which is itself the birth-hour of Fate’s 
reversal. Then towards the end comes a pause and glimmer- 
ing of hope through the suggested and fainter reproduction 
of the original motif in a second generation. This is very 
subtly conceived, if not executed with equal power. But it 
cannot avert the gathering momentum of doom which breaks 
in the great Riot scene. Then in a short epilogue we see 
very quietly but pitilessly the aftermath of Destruction. 

In the first half of the novel the love for the little 
fishing borough which he has made ‘“‘ genteel’’ and famous 
battles with Monypenny against the unknown love of a 
woman, the new-old enchantress Morgan-le-Fay, born out of 
wedlock, of course with the tang of autumn woods and the 
secret of the elemental sea about her. He is temporarily saved 
by her marriage in reaction to her employer, the sentimental, 
 reposterous, honest city-merchant, Becket, who has backed 
\fonypenny in all his enterprises for the town. These two 
have a girl, Lindsay, born to them ; but on Morgan’s return 
to the town after some years she exerts her old sway over 
Monypenny ; and the struggle begins afresh. Fora time he 
halts between the two desires, until when choice becomes 
irrevocable, the town wins; but at the very climax of its 
success, when Morgan kills herself, its own fate is already 
sealed. Monypenny falls listless and then ill, seeks comfort, 
marries for comfort, and secures what he would most have 
avoided—a son. In a flash his diseased imagination reads 
the boy’s future—a repetition of his own tale of love warring 
with civic ambition. Accordingly, the angel of destruction 
has marked that same day for Marlingate’s doom, and 
Monypenny devotes the rest of his life to break inexorably 
that which he has built. Thus, Morgan in her death gathers 
power; crumbles the town slowly, as the sea crumbles the 
chalk cliffs of Sussex; and for his faithlessness to her sets 
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While food is scarce 


BUY YOUR LUNCH 
AT THE CHEMIST'S 


SANATOGEN 


(2 teaspoonsful made with water) 22d. 


SANATOGEN CHOCOLATE (‘Pei ) 9d. 

112d. 
Whether as a routine lunch 
—or as an emergency meal 
to eke out your rations you 
will find this an ideal phy- 
siological diet—all food and 
no waste — and easily di- 


gested by the feeblest 
stomach. 


Nothing else offers you such 
high food-power and energy- 
value—in such small bulk—and 
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Weigh 


Ordinary Biscuits 


(1) consist, almost without 


exception, of white flour 
(deprived of priceless 
Salts and vitamines) arti- 
ficial flavouring essences, 
commercial fats of vary- 
ing quality and origin, 
and various shortening 
and raising chemical 
compounds, and crude 
salt; 


are therefore of poor 
nutritive value, of 
doubtful purity, un- 
questionably clogging, 
and in all probability 
their chemical ingre- 
dients are irritating and 
mischievous; 


tickle the palate without 
meeting a real physical 
need and therefore in- 
duce over-consumption ; 


ordinary Biscuits cost 
you 1/6 and over per lb. 


f 


this up 


THE 


“P.R.” Biscuits 


(1) are made from genuine 


vitaminous whole-wheat 
flour of wonderful fine- 
ness, vegetable fats of 
absolute purity, together 
with (in some _ cases) 
finely-milled nuts, clean 
sun-dried fruit and real 
cane sugar, and are 
totally devoid of chemi- 
cal flavourings and 
shortening compounds; 


(2) are therefore rich in 


(3) 


(4) 


well-balanced and essen- 
tial nourishing ele- 
ments, exert a gentile 
regulating influence upon 
the system and are 
genuine body-builders 
and repairers; 


possess the true natural 
flavours of unspoiled 
natural food-products, 
and when properly mas- 
ticated are marvellously 
satisfying and _ sustain- 
ing; 


The “ P.R.” Biscuits are 
not sold by weight, but 
the cost works out at 
from about 11d. per lb. 
upwards. 


FOUR EXCELLENT KINDS 
FOR DAILY USE: 








at such low cost. 


“P.R.” Wheatmeal (plain, square, suitable for 
@ll who have good teeth). 9d. per large packet. 


“P.R.” Oliver (easily masticated, round, un- 








TRY IT TO-DAY 


From Sanatogen itself you get the 
purest concentrated milk protein — 
Nature’s body-building food—per- 
fectly combined with nerve-strength- 
ening phosphorus, so that both are 
fully assimilated. 


And chocolate—when scientifically 
prepared and reinforced with Sanat 
ogen — provides additional protein, 
with fat and carbohydrates, in the 
most relishable form. It is com- 
pletely oxidised in the body—checks 
nitrogenous wastage — counteracts 
muscular fatigue—and keeps up the 
bodily temperature in cold weather. 
Particularly valuable for children, too, 
who need more sugar than adults and 
are therefore hard hit by rationing. 


Your chemist sells Sanatogen, from 2/3 
to 10/9 per tin, and Sanatogen Chocolate 
at 1/6 per packet. But stocks are limited 
and cannot be quickly replenished under 
present conditions, so get a supply now, 
while both products are still obtainable. 


GENATOSAN, LIMITED 
(Makers of Formamint, Genasprin, etc.) 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. 1 
(Chairman: The Viscountess Rhondda.) 





As 








sweetened, the children’s favourite). 6d. per 


packet. 


“P.R.” Rich Tea (‘‘ short,” slightly sweet, far 
better than soft sweets and puddings, &c.). 


8d. per packet. 


“P.R.” Malt Biscuits (unequalled food-remedy 
for dyspepsia, malnutrition, &c.). Unsweetened 


(for Diabetics) and sweetened. 


paid, 3/9, 7/-, 9/6. 


Per Box, post 


your Health Food Store, Grocer or Stores, for 
“P.R.” Bedy-Building Biscuits. 


In case of difficulty we send orders value 10/- and upwards 


carriage paid. 


THE WALLACE “P.R.” FOODS Co:, Ltd. 
24, Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, N.8. 


(“ P.R.” Biscuits are stocked by Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, 


Barker’s, &c.) 















































Cc. 


Sp 


George Robey, Esq.° C.B.E. 


writes:—“I have enjoyed smoking ‘De Reszke’ 

Cigarettes. I think they are excellent in every way.” 
Alfred Heather, Esq. writes :—“ Your ‘ De Reszke f 

Cigarettes are excellent, and quite free from ‘sting’’’ 


R. W. Nevinson, Esq. writes:—“‘I 
seldom, if ever, smoke Virginians, but I 
must say your ‘De Reszke’ American 
Cigarettes have quite converted me,’ 
E price of the best cigarette is 
such a trifle more than that of the 
mediocre kind, that it is surely 
worth paying the difference to obtain th e 
extra satisfaction ‘‘ De Reszkes ”’ 


‘De Reszke 


sory Cl 


Sold at on ed Stores, and Military ES 


give.4 
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father against son, reopening more poignantly the old bitter | 


struggle over Marlingate. Then, by that echo of her own 
enchantment still resident at fleeting moments in her 
daughter, she brings about the marriage of Lindsay to Ted 
Monypenny, and through the reversal of their parents’ his- 
tory rouses the gall and wormwood of jealousy in the old 
man, while leaving him free at last of his one serious rival 
and of Marlingate’s one potential savior, to complete the 
work of destruction and to see before his own death the 
ruin of Dead Man’s Town. 

It is the characters that fail to convince. Monypenny, 
particularly, is wooden, and the whole story of his ambitions 
for the town flags to the extent of becoming frequently tire- 
some. At only one or two points is it possible to visualize 
him as the author would have us do—a man early developed, 
strongly but concretely idealistic, saturnine, dominant and 
intensely vital. Figg, the architect, who is in the habit 
of arriving at truth by astounding jerks, catches him in this 
essential and desired aspect at one moment and exclaims, 


“You need some kind of art—I don’t know which kind; it - 


may be music, or poetry, or perhaps a woman.’’ And in that 
last scene of all we stay with the others in the Council 
Chamber of the Town Hall while Monypenny, Mayor of 
Marlingate, the real Monypenny, steps out on to the roof 
of the porch to read the Riot Act: we stay with the Lewneses 
and Boases and Lusteds, the ordinary chattering, incoherent 
stock-in-trade of any corporation. After a time there is a 
lull without, then slowly the hum of a departing crowd. 
‘“He’s done it!’’ cried Lewnes, ‘‘I told you he would. He’s 
got power in his eye. He knows how to scare ’em. He’s a 
man, I tell you. Oh, Lord, the power of his eye!’’ It is 
sad that this fine eye is usual only in books. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Sidelights on the History, Industries, and Social Life of 
Scotland.” By Louis A. BARBE. (Blackie. 10s. 6d.) 
TuHeEsE studies by M. Barbé, who is known as a success- 

ful worker in the by-ways of Scottish history, will interest 
two classes of readers—those who seek knowledge of the 
development of institutions and the growth of social life, and 
those for whom history is a story of romantic people. In 
regard to the latter class it need only be remarked that it 
is curious to notice how often the romance evaporates when 
the curious investigator makes discoveries. The more 
valuable part of this book depicts the social and industrial 
condition of Scotland in olden days. Can those who grow 
pathetic over the long subjection of subject races—further 
off than Ireland—be moved by M. Barbé’s revelations? 
Compare this story of early coalmining in Scotland with the 
recent evidence before the Coal Commission and the revela- 
tions in the report published last year by the Commission 
on Scottish Housing, and we get such a picture of the sacri- 
fice of generations of workers that a humane mind must feel 
that colliery-owning is one of the most hateful tyrannies 
which ever afflicted the world. 

From the first years of the seventeenth century till the 
end of the eighteenth tthere was a relentless system of 
bondage to individual pits. Colliers or coal-bearers could 
not be engaged without a formal testimony from a former 
employer. A master who defaulted in this matter when en- 
gaging a servant could be fined, while those who illegally 
disposed of their services were reputed as thieves “and 
punished in their bodies.”” Naturally such an enactment 
tended ito produce a shortage of labor, and to counteract 
this power was given to owners of coal-heughs to apprehend 
vagabonds and sturdy beggars and put them to labor. 
Wages were fixed, and to prevent drunkenness and de- 
bauchery at Easter, Christmas, and other holidays it was 
ordained that colliers should work six days in the week 
throughout the year. The masters discovered that there 
was a weakness in the custom of terminating an engagement 
and entering upon another on December 25th. It enabled 
a lazy miner to observe Christmas Day; so, in 1647, it was 
enacted that the term-day for coal-hewers should be trans- 
ferred to tthe first of the month. When, in 1701, the 
Government introduced the “ Act for Preventing Wrongous 
Imprisonment and against Undue Delays in Trials” a 
clause was inserted providing that its benefit should in no 





way be extended to colliers. A whole class of the hardest 
workers in the kingdom were thus made outlaws. Persons 
guilty of combining unlawfully “ to leave off working in order 
to distress or injure the proprietor, or in order to compel 
him to increase their wages” were punished by being made 
to serve two years beyond the time when they were entitled 
to their freedom, 

“The Act that gave their freedom to the slaves of the 
Scottish mines,’ says M. Barbé, “was passed under 
George III. in 1799.” Henceforth they were free to live in 
the hideous conditions described last year by the Commis- 
sion appointed by Lord Pentland. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Prorte who read Mr. Lloyd George’s tremendous letter on 
economy in which he ordered all the Government departments 
to reduce expenditure, (and said that persons who would not 
and could not should be removed from their offices) might 
have supposed that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s revised 
estimates would show a diminution of public extravagance. 
But when these revised estimates appeared on Monday, people 
learned with consternation that a deficiency of 250 millions 
on the year had been “revised” into a deficiency of 474 
millions, and that the national debt on March 31st next is 
expected to exceed 8,000 millions sterling. These disclosures 
came as a shock to the City, which is already overloaded with 
floating debt and is alarmed at the idea of a further increase 
in Government borrowings. As might have been expected, 
the effect on the Stock Exchange was depressing, and the City 
magnates are beginning to weigh the rival disadvantages of 
a higher income-tax, a general capital levy, and a special 
levy on war fortunes. It is, of course, obvious that borrowing 
at the present rate cannot continue ; for it means a further 
inflation of the financial balloon. The banks cannot stand 
it, and if more paper currency is issued the rise in prices is 
bound to continue with disastrous consequences to the rela- 
tions between employer and employed. So far as the currency 
is concerned, fresh complications are threatened by another 
rise in the price of silver which is attributed to Chinese 
buying. It rose on Wednesday to a new record of 66d. per oz. 
In France silver is disappearing from circulation, and our 
own half-crowns are now nearly worth their token value. Of 
course, if French silver were melted down and exported the 
demand from the East could be supplied and the upward 
movement could be checked. But as it is, no one will care to 
predict what may happen. One can only say with certainty 
that our depreciating paper currency is becoming a positive 
danger to the public weal. Meanwhile, Stock Exchange 
speculation is rampant. 


American Marconi. 

A circular has been issued to the shareholders of the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company of America in which 
the directors state that “in order to retain for your company 
the proper support and goodwill of our own Government, it 
is necessary that all participation in its stock, as well as in 
its operations, on the part of any foreign wireless company 
must be eliminated. The objections of our Government are 
founded on such reasons of a patriotic nature as to command 
our respect and compel our compliance with their wishes.”’ 
Accordingly a corporation has been formed, called the Radio 
Corporation of America, with an authorized capital of 
5,000,000 7 per cent. Preferred shares of $5 each, and 
5,000,000 shares of common stock without par value. 
This company will purchase the assets of the American 
Marconi Company, shareholders receiving one Preferred 
share and one Ordinary share for each $5 share at present 
held. Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company has sold the 
whole of its holding in the American company to the General 
Electric Company of New York, “at an advantageous price,” 
and the same company has also entered into an agreement 
with the General Electric Company, securing the sole rights 
for the British Empire, and a licence for other parts outside 
the United States, of all radio patents and inventions of the 
General Electric Company and the Radio Corporation, past, 
present, and future, until the end of 1945. 
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